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7 "HE ible Richten K cue | 


tranſlator of : a printed book, 8 


or of a manuſcript, ſcarcely 5 
entitles him to addreſs his 
readers; 15 and never may it be 
done with any propriety, N 
- cept when i it cannot t be avoided. ö 


ES is ; neceſſary, however, to 


e chat che chief aim has been 7 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


to tranſlate with accuracy, and 


that the deficiencies i in point of 5 
elegance, claim on that ac- 


count ſome excuſe, N 


The a is „r the 8 
he cannot indulge the public 5 
with an account of the manner 
1 5 in which the Converſation and 
L etter has come to his hands. 
The notes were all in the 

: French manuſcript, except one, 5 
5 which the tranſlator added, re- 

ſering to the Cuſtom Houſe 
bocks of London, to ſhew that 
© Dr. Franklin was not. miſtaken 5 


E in his afſertion. 
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Ir will no doubt become a matter + 
of enquiry, by what means a con- 

| verſation privately. held, and intend- : 

ed to be kept private by two men of 
ſtrict honour, has in leſs than two 
years found its way to the public in 
print; 7 complete anſwer to this 
queſtion would certainly be. very i 
4 agreable to many, but a complete 
9 anſwer cannot at this time be given: i 
1 | a . When; 
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when the heads of Wie perſons « con- 
5 cerned ſhall be laid low,” the ſurviv- 
ing world may with propriety re- 
ceive a full account of the tranſac- 
tion, but not till then. All that at pre- 
ſent can be faid on this ſubject, 18, : 
that ACCIDENT, but no diſhonour— 
on able, no unfair means has brought 
Y thei important converſation before the 5 
" = of the public. This ought. to 
be ſufficient to ſatisfy e every enquiry, 
and it certainly will ſatisfy all, ex- : 
_ cept thoſe Who are eager to ſearch 
Th into ſecrets, not on account of their 
importance, but merely becauſe they 
are ſecrets; ; on this occaſion, ſuch 
50 enquirers 1 will loſe their labour, for 
9 a to a a fe gentlemen the facts 
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are ikea and theſs few are 3 - 
ly concerned in papa it from 
the reſt of the world. The inter- 

view between the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and his American Excellency 
was kept a ſecret; and that, as well 

as what paſſed at the inteview was 5 
unknown, even to the numerous 


. ſpies about Paris and Verſailles, and 
except for the accident which diſco- | 
vered all, it might perhaps not have 
been known for ſome. years that 
theſe two remarkable men ever faw 


— 


a each other, 5 


; The politics of Britain and of 
France, at preſent regulate | the : 
European eee and therefore, it 
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is not to be wondered at, that the 
Emperor directed the converſation 
particularly to that ſubject: but the : 
leſs ſo, when we alſo recollect, that 1 
from Doctor Franklin, the Emperor 
could not expect information ref} pect- 
ing the affairs of any other European 
powers; ; but as he had reſided. at, and 
had many tranſactions with theſe 
courts, the Emperor could probably 5 
not have found any man ſo fit to let 


him. enter into their view 8. rk 


The e court of 1 which "Ty 
dom has any ſchemes upon its neigh- 
bours, has nothing to fear from its 
views being made known; 'E but it 18 


not fo with F ranco, which always 
has 
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has had, and aways? will have defigns- 


upon the liberty or the! importance of 
other nations. 'T he particular plans 
which France has laid to- aggrandiſe 
herſelf at the expence of other na- 
tions, have been changed, ſome- 
times with the whims and fancies of : 
Kings, of miniſters, and of their 
| miſtreſſes; 75 but that one principle of 2 
: raiſing herſelf at the EXPENCE of others, 
has been adhered to as invariably by 8 
the French court, as nature adheres 
to the laws of attraction and gravita- 
| tion. It is haphy for the undeſigning 
| part of mankind when they are made 
acquainted with the plans and de- ; 
ſigns of thoſe who lay 3 in wait to en- 
ſnare them about, as the lion watches 


5 
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| for his prey; 3 and! it is fortunate for 
European nations, when the ſchemes 
of France are diſcovered, fo as toen- 
: able thoſe whom i it concerns, the more 4 
eaſily to counteract them. In the 
preſent caſe, England and the Dutch 
en te have the moſt occaſion to be 
upon their guard. but! it is the nature 
both of the Engliſh and the Dutch, 
= not to move till danger i is actually 
at the door. The forms of govern- 15 
: ment ſeem to be the cauſe of this, for 5 
it is not poſlible in either country to 
15 make any great exertion, unleſs the 
people are alarmed; and as diſtant 


danger never will rouſe the multi- 
tude, it t conſequently never will ex- 
Cite 
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; cite either of theſe nations to make a 


great exertion. : 


Although the VIEWS of France = 
might alarm, and ought to alarm = 
England, yet they will | have rather a 
contrary effect. The Engliſh miniſ- 

— try. as they have not pow er to oppoſe, 
5 ſo they will lot avow that they ſecany 
— danger, their buſineſs i is to make the 
internal affairs of the kingdom go on 
5 as ſmoothly and pleaſantly as may 
— be, till ſome external ſhock which 


ei they cannot prevent, puts an end to, 


Bo deranges their tranquility. of ; 
. | this, paſt times afford many ex- 
EY amples; ; and there | is no reaſon for 
FN thinking that the time to come will 
\ 2 : not a 
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; intereſt and for that of the kingdom. 


: Were! it made known 1 in France, that 


meaſures would inſtantly be taken ww- 


counteract their plans; perhaps 0 


obtain nothing but an evaſive anſwer: 
from the French court, and there the 
matter would: reſt, 


not be productive of Welk as are 
fimilar. In France it is otherwiſe, 
there the people are of leſs import- 7 
ance, and the king dares to take the p 


meaſures that ſeem moſt for his own 1 
55 Britain had views on their p poſſeſſions, 4 


England the like intelligence might 
produce a remonſtrance by the am- 


baſſador, Which would certainly pt 
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Thus relatively conſtituted with 


regard to their future intereſts, are 
J France, England and Holland; the 
former | tremblingly alive to every 
circumſtance; the two latter not 
only calous, but as it were deafened 5 
0 intentionally, that they may not te” 
= any information that may tend . 
to interrupt the tranquility of peace. . 
The following converſation may poſ- 1 
1 ſibly diſconcert the court of France 
5 6 a little, but as ſor England and Hol- : 
9 land they : are neither to be alarmed 
| from the mouths: of great men, nor 


the preſs of the printer. Yet Rill | it 


is not unworthy of remark, and it 
! may add ſome weight, even to the 
z teſtimony of Doctor r Franklin, that i 


8 PREFACE. 


ts: far as time has yet allowed "hb - | f 


plans of F rance to be followed, they | 
are going on exactly as he foretold. . 1 
they are ftrengthning themſelves 1 in 
India, and entering into a commer- 


cial connection with Britain, who on 


her part, is locking ſo directly, and 
fo intenſely at the intereſts of the 


5 preſent day, that thoſe of future 15 


5 times are neither ſeen nor regarded. 


Such always i is the Lat: of men, a 


who have drank deep of the pleaſing 3 
-cup of proſperity, | and until they 3 
have become drunk; and at ſuch ; 
times it 18 that the delightful draught x 
is daſhed from their lips, and the 3 
cup broken in pieces like a Potter s Y 


'veſſ el. 1 


PREFACE 1 
1e | veſſel. * But it is a vain endeavour 
y | to attempt to ſtop the carreer f 
— 3 nature, or to alter its courſe. Proſ- 
in perity can never be arreſted or chain- 
LC to one ſpot ; 3 but delights to range 
n from nation to nation, and withdraw | 
d ber ſmiles, from the enervated 
e P of a rich Court, to the habi- = 
fe. tation of the painted Savage. To 
4. this owes Britain her greatneſs, | | 
4 and to this will ſhe owe her fall. 
1, | Perſia, Egypt, Italy, and other coun- 
g tries, entertained the fickle miſtreſs, 
N 1 and each 1 in its day concluded the at- 
h | .tachment would be eternal, and looked 
it b with contempt on that Portion of the 7 


8 The Doctor's expreſſion. 
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world which ſhe had not yet vi ted; * 
but let Perſia, Egypt, and Italy, be 
an eternal mark for remembrance, 1 
1 rhat even the fineſt portion of the 5 


= world, that even the hand of nature F 


which has blefſed them with the 
moſt enviable {oil and climate, can- 
not ſecure the ſmiles of fortune, or j 

_ arreſt proſperity. Could the virtue, T 
the induſtry of body, and the vigour 
of mind, that at firſt have charms 
0 attract proſperity, be arreſted, 
they might rivett and preſerve her ; 
1 affections; 4 but indolence, ſelfiſhneſs, | 
7 and indifference to the public good, 
- expell her from the ſocicty; 3 and it 


5 18 againſt thoſe things the proſperous | 


-” nations ſhould. chisſly guard. It i is 1 


however, it 


9 bas deſtroyed virtue. . 
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| however, to thoſe things that they 


_ chiefly give encouragement in Eng- 
land, as indeed always 5 has been 
, done in every ſtate, where pr ofp erity 


/ It ſeems not 


to be. the nature of man to do 
| otherwiſe, * | 


Whatever 


8 This may deem rather too ſtrong, but it is a 


1 fact. . Who does not Join ina ſneer at the poor 5 
| £ and diſintereſted man! 2 


and who does not join in 5 


© courting the affiuent, by whatever means he has | 
9 acquired his riches? It is true there are no public 
i . praiſes voted to 2 man, merely becauſe he is rich, wi. 
{4 but except that, every other mark of diſtinction 
waits the man who has made a fortune, 


. 


£1 This! is the more  deſerviag to be nn un | 
the ſame thing took place at Rome in her proſperity, 5 


2 preceded the fall of all or greatueſs, 


Xn. . 


x * * EP AC Be: 


--Whitrier uſe the wiſdom of man- 


kind may lead them to make of the { 

| converſation of theſe two great men, 
0 at Tout can confider the com- > 
"bg 3 the 3 part 
may be thrown aſide, and what re- 1 
gards philoſophy, will be found to | 
accord ſtrictly with virtue. The -] 
| moſt exceptionable part may perhaps, j 
be what regards the preference that 5 
9 has been given by the Learned, to 
the ſtudy of language, over that of : 

| ſcience 3 this will, no doubt excite 
ſome criticiſm, but it would be ar- F 
rogating too much, to make an ap- b 5 
pology for the Doctor's arguments; A 
and it would be de unpardonable to ſup- 4 
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preſs any part of the! important and 
>\ Wnenenſting converſation of that day ; 
which 18 therefore accurately _ 


; bs before e public in the following 
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| JOSEPH » ann BEN Jane, 
Sc. Se. - 


JNE morning during the reſis 
dence of that great An nerican 
: Ne Re, Benjamin Franklin, at 
3 Paris, he received a letter written 
hi by the Imperial Joſeph, who was 
5 then alſo ! in that capitol under an 
aſſumed name. 


1 „ expreſſive of that high 
eſteem which great abilities gain 8 
even from the rulers of nations, in- 
timated the intention of the royal 
th ſtranger, who had long wiſhed to 


Th 1 | 


have a Pera acquaintance with 
his American Excellency ; and who 
intended to wait upon him next day, 
not as an Emperor, but as a private 
' perſon, deſirous of acquiring know- 
ledge by the converſation of a man | 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a 
philoſopher and a politician, and 
by ſharing 1 in the dangers of a con- 
teſt which had ended in giving li- 8 
i Bore to his country; 


7 be old ohlloſophicr 3 wh had long | 


8 been accuſtomed to the company of | 
the great, and who had in every 

| ſenſe of the word (except that he 
was not rich) become one of that 4 
order himſelf, embraced with more 
than ordinary pleaſure the opportu- 
nity of converſing with a man whoſe 

; abilities and unremitting attention to | 
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the promotion of human happineſs, 
had long attracted his eſteem. The 
urbanity which the political hero of 
the Weſtern World had acquired, 
during a long life, added to that 
greatſſenſe of propriety, for which he 

18 eminently diſtinguiſhed, determin- 

ed him to return an anſwer in per- 
ſon. He waited upon the illuſtrious 
ſtranger at his hotel immediately. 43 
was ſoon agreed that they ſhould en-= 
joy. each others company for one day 
at a ſmall retired ſpot a few miles 
diſtant from Paris, where the old phi- 
loſopher uſed to reſt himſelf from the 


fatigues that neee, 4 political 
life. . 


- The following Sanurday Was the 


day appointed, and ſcarcely had the 


: venerable old man arrived from Paris 
B 2 ; : when | 


* 5 


when bie Imperial Viſitor alighted 
from a poſt chariot at tlie gate. When 
two ſuch remarkable men are toge- 
ther, the occurrences that in ordinar y 
life would not deſerve notice become 
of importance, and deſerve a rela- 
tion. The chariot was ſent back "TE 
town, with orders not to return till 
eight o'clock in the evening, and a 
ſingle attendant on horſeback, who : 
was not a ſervant, but a private ſe- 
erctary and a x gentleman, remained, . 


The Imperial Joſeph was no ſooner 


alighted, than he was received at * 8 
gate by his hoſt, from whoſe ſtrong- : 
marked face the lines of age had not 

25 baniſhed the ſmiles and complacency 28 
of youth. Joſeph, forgetting the ideal 
diſtinctions of rank, threw his arms | 
f round the old man, and embraced ; | 
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1 kink with a corttality und ſincerity 
that | 18 ſeldom manifeſted or felt by 
Princes. 55 5 


[ +] 


The Im portal vis tor talked noch; 


and with great ſenſe and judgment, 15 
on the pleaſures of a private and re- 
tired life, while they were at break - 
faſt; and it was propoſed to walk out 

into a ſmall garden nearly adjoining 

| to the houſe, where walking and fit- 


ting : alternately they anght converſe 
more agtecably. 


| This N though not elegant, : 
was ſequeſtered and agreeable; and 


"ature; as if willing to leave no- 
thing wanting, bleſſed this extraor- : 
dinary conference with one of the 
- moſt delightful days that are to be 
cſeen in the ſummer months—the. air 


„„ was 


m_ 
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was not ſultry but agreeable, and the 
heat of the ſun was prevented from 
annoying the intereſting converſation, 1 
by thoſe light broken clouds which 
appearing in mercy to the human H 
race, {kreen them from the ſcorching = 
rays of the mid- day heat. In ſuch a 
place, more deſirable for its rural 
beauty than for its magnificence, in 
one of the moſt agreeable ſeaſons of 
the year, accompanied with the moſt 
unbounded confidence, founded on 
5 mutual eſteem: in ſuch a place, time, 
and circumſtances, did theſe two il- 
luſtrious characters meet, to exchange 1 
ſentiments with a freedom and con- 
fidence, which even the American N 
philoſopher, during : a long life, had 
nn experienced, and which was | 
almoſt entirely new to his — gueſt = 


who thus began — : 


Jos 


„ Josren, From this interview, for 
; which I have long wiſhed, I expect 
= much inſtruction; for, born to domi- 
nion as I was, converſation, that great 
. inlet to wiſdom, has been ſhut againſt 
yy, me. The former adverſities of my fa- - 
_— mily, it is true, have diſpoſed me to 
1 5 RY | think ſeriouſly : 2 and though an Em- 
1 peror, I can feel for the meaneſt or 
: : N : my ſubjects. 1 have ſpent my life in 
= © endeavouring, by being familiar with 
3 men, to know chen well, that 1 
may be a bleſling to thoſe Whom 
1 govern, but in vain; for I have 
never been able to deſtroy that diſ- 
tance which nature has placed be- 
| tween us: but in your converſation | 
1 hope to meet with what [ have hi- 5 
therto ſought for in vain. 


b * 


T4 1 


t You Böngur me great 


ly by that compliment; and i in return 
IT hall ſpeak what 1 think. In my 
opinion, Sir, your loſs is not ſo great 2 
as you imagine. By knowing man- 
kind well, we are ſometimes led to 
deſpiſe, and ſometimes to hate them. 
It is an evil that ſeems to be entailed 
oon human nature, that the better we 
are acquainted with the world, the 
leſs we care for it. You, Sir, have g 
the happineſs to know the fair fide of 
mankind, and that only—it 18 the 
fide that is moſt caſi ly known ; for 
it 1s the buſineſs of every individual 
1h the world to hold it up to view. 
; The other i 15 concealed by all, and is 
only to be known by an interference 
with their intereſts. 1 have always 
marked the difference that there is 
in the character of the man who has 


always 4 


©; 


always been great, and of one who N 
had once been in a lower ſtation. Ju- 
hus Cæſar, I think, was the only great 
man who always acted as if he had 
3 poſſeſſed greatneſs by inheritance; he 

had neither the ſuſpicion nor the cau- 
tion which betray an acquaintance 
wWitli the jron fide of mankind, Of 
the other heroes who enſlaved their 15 
1 country, I do not recollect one who — 

role to greatneſs, without thoſe traits 


of character. 


"Joann: Well, Sir; but do not you 
"} think, that the more we know, the 
; better it is for thoſe we govern?— 
8 | ſurely, the more we know of the na- 
ture of men, the better We ſhould be 
able to govern them, although. lam 
75 ready to admit, that it may not be 
the better for our 0 n feelings. . 


„ Bex. ; 


1 


Ban JAMIN. T here certainly are ad- 
vantages attendant upon a thorough 
knowledge of mankind ; and that it 
does in ſome degree enable a Ruler to 
govern better, I am alſo ready to 
confeſs. I never knew a lady treat 
her robin- red- breaſt better for know- 
ing that it would pick out the eyes 
of its fellow. When we know the 
diſpoſitions of men, it is natural to 


5 become lefs anxious about their wel- 


fare, Had Brutus kuown, when he 
ſtabb'd Cæſar, the depravity of his | 

countrymen, their vice, their 1 ingra- 
titude, their debauchery, and their 


total want of all thoſe things which TE 


are neceflary to enable people to be 


Free, or to entitle them to be happy, =_ 


he would have ſuſpended the blow as f 
unneceſſary and unjuſt; and the e- 


vent proved, that if he had done ſo i 
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tat 
it would have been better for him - 
ſelf and for his country. The Roman 


Emperors, who afterwards knew the : 


blackeſt ſide of the people over whom 
they reigned, and who had frequently 
themſelves riſen from a low ſtation, 
ſeldom ſtudied to make their people 
happy : they ſeem to have conſidered 
them as being a number of banditti 
Warri ing againſt each other; and that, : 
provided the ſtate was preſerved, the 
misfortunes of individuals were of 1 
little importance. 3 | 


Jo supH. mo vou la 1 that 


it was merely owing to their know- 
ledge of the depravity of the people, 
that the Emperors were, for the moſt 5 
Par t, bad men themſelves : 5 N 


„ you. 
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BEN TJAMIN. Ic PO not . to ſay 


oy it actually was ſo, though lam * 
much inclined to believe it was; and 
all the experience that T have had 
confirms me in my opinion. It has 
been my conſtant obſervation, that all 
| Judges, and adminiſtrators of juſtice, = 
are careful of the ſentences they pro- 
nounce, exactly 1 in proportion as they 
| have a value or eſteem for the men 
1 concerning whom they decide and 
that if it is a cauſe between two men 
1 bad character, they ſeldom conſi- 
der it as a matter of conſcience to be 
e great pains about the deciſion: 
this is a very natural feeling, and I | 
muſt confeſs [ do not think 1 it . 
: ther age. 


| RY * ell 3 thoſe books that 


tell us of the depravity of mankind, 1 


1 * 


and even s this converſation: in Wich ; 
you tell me, that the better I know 
mankind, the leſs pains I ſhall be at 


to govern them well, tends to make 


me a worſe Emperor, by making me 


leſs anxious about the welfare of thoſe 
over whom Providence has placed me. 


Bex JAMIN. | 1 am not of chat opini- 


on: if, Sir, you were a young man who 


T had never reaſoned or judged for your- Do 
1 ſelf, + believe it might be ſo; but 
when the opinions of men are once 
fixed, it is neither writing 1 nor ſpeak- 


1 ing that can alter them-nothing leſs 
than actual experience, which indeed 
ſpeaks home to the heart, can change 
* any adopted opinion. When men are 
young, all information, as it comes 
nearly through the ſame channels, 
. has nearly an equal claim to their : 


— 


3 1 4 'F- 


attention ; but it 1s not ſo at a riper 


period: former opinion s already eee L 


ed, and perhaps confirmed by obſer- 1 
vation, are too ſtrong to be diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed by inſtruction, in Whatever 
ſhape it comes, unleſs it is as exe / i- 
ence. Were I to chuſe a man for the 
conducting of a plot, or ſome enter- 
prize, which was to be effected by an 
application to the intereſt of indivi- 
duals, I ſhould certainly chuſe the 
man Who was the beſt acquainted 
with the human mind; who could 
apply either to the honeſt man or to 
the aſſaſſin in his own way, and who 
could ſuit his rewards and promiſes e 
the different men: but were I to chuſe 

a good King, I ſhould certainly with 
to fix on a man who had a good opt 
nion of mankind, rather than becau le = 


| he knew them well. 9 00 


; Jos. 


* 15 1 


Joszrn. You will allow, however, 


that Auguſtus Cæſar was an excep- 


tion to that rule; for though perhaps 
one of the moſt crafty young men 
that ever exiſted, yet he became a 
1 Jo and a ge e 


Bux ABN. T he caſe of Auguſtus 


does indeed ſeem as far as a lingle 1 in⸗ 
ſtance i may go to refute my opinion; 
but the real caſe with Auguſtus Was, 


that he had little heart at all: he 
was a man diveſted of every feeling 8 
except ſuch as attend prudence, which, 


united with ſtrong abilities, enabled : 
him to do wonders. When he waded 


to the throne it Was through blood, 5 


and whether that of friends or ene- 
mies it made to him but little differ- 
ence the ſame ideas of his own in- 
1 1 tereſt governed him throughout; : he 


Pro- 5 


—.— 
3 — — 


— 
pw — 


1 6 1 


proſeribed his n or pardoned | 
his enemies, with the ſame indiffer- 
ence: luckily for Rome, the diviſions 


and the ſlaughter which had deſtroyed 


many of the moſt factious, and inti- 


midated thoſe who remained, made 
it his intereſt to ſheath the ſword of 
deſtruction, and to rule well, his good 
ſenſe, which fitted him to act with - 
prudence | upon every occaſion, Was 
ſtill his guide, and certainly, in = 3 
by end, made him a bleſſing to his coun-„ 
try; but I am perſuaded, that the 
| heart of Auguſtus ſcarcely ever voted 
in any of his tranſactions. 


Joszrn. Imuſt confeſs that] believe 
it was really, in a great meaſure, as 
you ſay ; yet {till I feel a ver * ſtrong 1 
inclination to become better acquaint= 
ed with the nature of men; and 1 
5 | regret 
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1 1 that the ſituation 
5 in which I am placed has put an in- 
timate acquaintance with them out of 
l Y "wy ! 
BNIAMTN. Imuſt explain, more 
3 Hanel, and diſtinctly, what 1 
mean toſay. To underſtand the nature 
1 of the human mind, 15 certainly, in 
: " ſome meaſure, neceſſary: we neither : 
| know what will make men happy, 
: nor how to do it; without that; my 
meaning only is to be underſtood thus 
Wer: that were the weak ſides, were 
the vices, the ſelfiſhneſs of mankind 
well known to Princes, they would 
; cer their happineſs as an object 
not ſo very deſerving of attention. 
| Where 3 is, however, one part of the 
| Character of men with which I think 


very King ſhould be acquainted, and 
- which 


[ — 1 


"which if you perhaps had known 1 
might have prevented ſome of thoſe 
regulations which you have intro- 
| duced of late years into your domi- 1 
21 nions. I 


Joszrn. Vou cannot poſſi bly do's me 


a greater favour than by making re- bk 
marks on my own conduct, and par- 5 
ticularly c on the regulations that I have he 
made fince 1. came to the th rone. # 
Whatever 1 might gain or loſe by a i 
_ nearer view of mankind, I ſhall cer- 

8 tainly loſe nothing bye an acquaintance 1 
with myſelf. I have frequently gone T 
in diſguiſe, both in Germany and in by 
France, that I might know what the Þy 
world ſaid of me; but I have not been 11 
very ſucceſsful. In France people do 1 
0 ſpeak truly about crowned heads, 
: and i in Germany a Are ſuch as 


1 
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0 appeared, does not al „rn any 
man's private opinions; for though I. 


have heard myſelf ſometimes praiſed, 
and ſometimes blamed, I have never 
gad the hap pineſs to hear a good 
riticiſm on my conduct. Engliſh 


N news- papers ſometimes ſpeak a little 
1 to the purpoſe, and * confeſs 1 have 
more than once been corrected by 
| them; but then they are not well in- 
formed as to facts, and have frequent- 
og diſtinguiſhed me by pretending = 


25 | wiſdom and information when 
0 es have been ue ignorant. 


= = Bex JAMI? x. Your arran gements, 1 
8. have met with oF moſt unbound- 
n | 


* ſpolleſſede of ene ex e power, 9 
never has © once exerted it but with an 


E 40 * | 


intention to increaſe the happineſs of * 


his ſubjects? but I have ſometimes M1 
thought the enthuſi aſm of arrangement, t! 
has carried you too far. Reforma- x 
tion is generally 1 in ſome degree op- | 
preſſive, and it is perhaps as well to 
let evils die away, as to expel them 5. 
with convulſive violence. It was} 
| hard at once to deprive. ſo many? 0 
eccleſiaſtics of bread. I own that | 
: churchmen were very proper objects 1 
of reform, and that there 1s injuſtice, ; 
as well as want of policy, in allow- a 
J 4 

1 


*# 


ing the idle to live upon and conſume'® 


the labours of the induſtrious; but 
the individuals deſerved pity rather 


than puniſhment. I was told, that 
there were many men of real worth 3 
who could not dig, and who were 
aſhamed to beg; ; whoſe youth had? 

been ſpent | in that caſe and ae 


1 21 * 


of hich men of true piety deſerve to 
enjoy, and who in their old: age, when f 
enn their hairs were grown grey, were 
reduced to the pitiable neceſſity of 
p- Receiving, with an abaſhed counte- : 
to Mmance, the voluntary relief of the 
m benevolent. ] did not indeed blame I 
59 the 1 intention, but] could not a pprove = 
£ f the. manner. Men who were 
®dcought up in idleneſs by the religious 
benc factions of our fathers, have a. 
right to demand our ſupport. The 7 
w- wealth of this world is transferred 
ne fe om the father to the ſon; and thoſe 


jut cho left us that, had at leaſt a claim : 


rſs ſo far, that we ſhould not directly 
lat undo what they had done. It is upon 

th n better right than this that princes 
Ws ucceed to the dominion of their fa- 


5 1 ey bi. 


ad F hers—over their perſonal property 


oF Fa: 8 * 0 


nature, 


bey have indeed a claim of a ſuperior = 


natu re, the 50 of W - but 
as kingdoms are not property, but a 7 
grant from the people, they are of a 
nature ſimilar to any other kind e- MM 
ſtabliſhed by the public. This claim * ty 
is a ſtrong one a very ſtrong one in- 
: deed—for dethroned kings are objec 
that attract the pity of mankind more | ; 
than any other ſituation to which hu- 4 Ry 
man nature can be reduced : IT b o 


Atty: a 59 one, ver ee 
highly of the means that was uſed. wn 
. principle upon which you acted 
was good, but reformation at the beſt 
— dangerous when carried into exe-| =. 
cution with violence, it then becomes 

Uke a two- get ſword, cutting both 1 
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2 A ays 3 . and in this "very caſe the e pur- 


9 Fl, by ig the (4's die away. The 
e- life of man is but ſhort, and the 
id 5 danger; was by no means imminent to 
18 nation; ſo that it would have | 


7] Jam. It mult. lee. he conf 
WM. thatT went to work by too near a 


H that I ſhall ſettle a ſmall income for 


unfairly deprived of his ſubſiſtance 
us? by my ind, ſeriminating re formation. 
7 Þ muſt, however ſay, that it never 1 
. : occurred to me, that the ſame pur- 
. W vote might have been equally well 
0 anſwered by leſs violent meaſures. 
3 is a : difficult t thing | to have great 
= Peper 5 


road; and I am fo ſenſible of it now, 


life upon every man who was thus 


1 
power, and not to uſe it when we 
py are about to remove an evil, that | is 
very i and very obnoxious. = 


ED Brxjamin,. The remedy Which 
vou propoſe for alleviating thoſo 
evils which have been inadvertently 

brought upon individuals, is truly 
worthy of an Emperor. It Will de- 
ſervedly affix to your name immo 
K honour, and it will convince 


® 


mankind in future, when they mur . 
mur at your meaſures, that if there Fo 
= 18 any oppreſſion it 1s not intended. 1 
am alſo of opinion that while 
ſtands in a high rank as a 8 
determination, it ſtands 1 no leſs fo 5 
ä a wiſe and dae one. "ih 


"Jorren, 1 hare an intention of ab if | 
liching maſonry © in my dominions, 
85 it 


—_ * 25 1. 
Mr hs to me to be an Fern 
1 and therefore is an object of my diſ- 
like. What is your opinion © on this ; 
19 Sy Ban N 
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= | Bixjanin, Why truly as not fre : 
an great degree of wiſdom in it—it 
is a folly, no doubt, and an enthuſi- g 
10 aſtic whim, but not an uſeleſs one. 
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= point, and is of ſervice to morality 
7 and virtue. Beſides, men are not per- 

YM fect bein gs, : and will have their foibles 

and foolih diverſions; and it is hard 

| not to allow them to have them 1 my 

5 i their own way. 


1 Jour: Would you then adviſe the 
| 5 Bacch analian rites to be admitted, and 
0 any ſo rt of meetings that the looſe- Ss 
1 V ness 1 5 


= It tends to teach men honour i in one 


1 


neſs, or bigotry, or fanaticiſea of 


5 mankind may produce? 


Bar JAMIN. Certainly not; there! is a 5 
point at which to ſtop. It ſhould un- 
doubtedly be proved, that the meetings 7 
are harmleſs, at leaſt as much ſo as thoſe ; 
5 other diverſions that men purſue un- 
der the name of pleaſure. | Maſonry 
rather tends to favour the cauſe of = 
virtue; but it muſt at the ſame time | 


be owned, that it is raiſed to an ima- 
ginary dignity by its members; ; and 


is therefore, in ſome degree, a a trick. 
On that account it merits ſome re- 1 

5 prehenſion; 5 but if tricks were ex- 4 : 
cluded from ſociety, I am afraid the 1 15 
bond of their union would be broken. Fi. 

| What are crowns and ſcepters, and 10 
ſtars and garters, but tricks they 0 
bo neither confer virtue nor underſtand- „ 
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. ing. Mankind muſt have often 
ble marks, at leaſt as all men from 

b F the moſt poliſhed ſtate of ſociety to 
that of the rudeſt barbarian employ 

4 thoſe, both! in religion and govern- 
1 ment, we have as much reaſon to 
= believe that they are neceflary as any 
5 4 other cuſtom that i 1s univerſally 9 
Ht tiſed among men. ä 


e Joskrn. Whatever: appears to be a 
= cheat, 1 abhor.- I with to improve 
d 1 the underſtandings of men by ex pel- 
is ling every ſpecies of ſuperſtition, and 
e- whatever is contrary. to reaſon. and 

5 gο ſenſe. Now, Maſonry ſeems 


1. 1 ception; ; and of a moſt unaccount- 


to me to be the very eſſence of de- 1 85 


able kind: . fir ſt aſtoniſhedms = 


y {not a little, but that aſtoniſhment 5 
5 ended in | iplea aſure at thoſe men, 
5 . wha. 
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mw, Buxg ax. Such deceptions, ſtrange 
Aus it may appear, have however been 
of great ſervice to mankind; and while 
they ſeem to have enſlaved, th ey have 
tended to enlighten the human mind. 
= The fine arts, which lead the Way to 
38 every ſort of knowledge that is ele- 
gant or refined, have been greatly c en- 
couraged by the ſuperſtition of man- 
kind, which has raiſed more magui⸗ 
ficent buildings and monuments, in 
all ages, than either vanity or taſte. 
Mankind, induſtrious mankind, em- 
ployed in weaving cloth, and making 
iron; unmixed with thoſe who fol- 
low employments that are much leſs 
ſolid, and N leſs valuable, are 
My a a def- 1 93 


hs, with all the gravity of ies 5 
5 myſtery, hold up a ſhadow to the 


wonder of a credulous world. 


N 
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. * deſpicable: race of mortals: their 
minds may not indeed be leſs virtu- 
1 ous, but they! are much nearer the 

1 5 level of the beaſts. ' 1am convinced, = 

1 that if mankind are taken in the groſs, 3 
we are as much indebted to the en- 
thuſiaſtic and the Whimſical, as to 
thoſe who follow ſolid induſtry. Tt. 
1s indeed become faſni 'onable to praiſe 
that meaner fort of induſtry, and to 
dignify the arts that produce food 7 
aud clothes by the name of the 0%, 
arts. Iam an old1 man, and if I were ſo 
inclined, cannot now change my opi- 
nions with every gale; but though 3 


on * 
J jp, TW SE Set 


confeſs, that God and clothes: are more 


neceſſar y to man” 8 exiſtence than any : 
other thing, andthat therefore the ac- 
quiſition of the principal neceflaries is 
deſervedlythe firſt object; yet I would 
ij | with to draw a diſtinQion between : 


>. 3 1 what 5 


WW 


11488! 75 
1, 


1» 1 


what | 1s neceflary to ſociety 1 in a rude N 
ſtate, and in a civilized one. 1 main- "8 
tain, that to poliſhed minds the fine 
arts are not leſs neceſſary t than thoſe 1 
we call uſeful; and | would as ſoon 

take up my abode in the hut of the | 

ſavage Indian, as live i in a ſtate where F 

no arts were known or admitted but 5 
| thoſe that are called uſe eful. I am for ij 

letting mankind follow their own 

: whims if they are innocent, and Ma- 1 

i, ſonry among others; though 1 it might 3 
1 perhaps be aboliſhed without : any par- | 

ticularly Zo loſs 1 to ſociety. - | 


Josren. Ihoutd permit thoſe people 1] 


to take their own way, if their oſten - 
tation and vanity were leſs inſuffera- x 
ble: they are a ſort of burleſque upon 1 
thoſe real diſtinctions that are neceſ- 4 
fary for the government and Tnbor- ö 
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n of 1 by laviſbing the 


titles of Grand and Noble Grand upon 


I do 


what is, in reality, a ſhadow. 


not conſider Maſonry as being per- 
” fectly harmleſs; "pat I ſhall never 
countenance or protect deception and 
abſurdity } in Whatever mag hey may 

appear. FRE 


Bexjavix. The pleaſures of man 


by abe in a great degree, ideal; and it af- 
fords him more happineſs to get leave 
to go wrong in his own way, than in 
trivial affairs, to be forced to do right; E- 
I am. therefore a great enemy to all 


reſtraints that have not ſome 1 impor- 


tant good i in view, as every reſtraint - 
is, ſo far as it en croaches on Ii berty ; 
a real and a certain evil 
ners and the ſharp points of all inno- 


vations and reform ſhould be rounded 


Cc 4 off 


Wil! 


p 1 1 
1 1 . 
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off and ſmoothed as much as poſſible. 7 
[ am a ſubject, and 1 feel for thoſe 
who are obliged to ſubmit to the will 
of another. 4 have ſpent the greateſt 
| part of my life in endeayouiring to ſe- 
"Cure: liberty to my country; and 1 
glory in having been one of thoſe 
men who. riſked their hv es in the 
| cauſe of fr eedom. I have lived a life 
of viciflitude and of change, and have 
experienced a great number of thoſe 
inconveniences under which men are 
laid by the laws of the community in 
which they live. If the two extremes 
in almoſt every caſe were not nearly 
cqually bad, it would be an caſy mat- 
5 ter for thoſe who have unlimited now» 
„ "£00 reform mankind; but as excel- 
lence is but a ſingle point, it is very 
difficult: even order and method, 
| that are u ee to happineſs, 
when 


3 


. 
Se 


1 


Pen carr ied too far being extreme 
ain; for though freedom does not 
give ſupreme happineſs, the priva- 
tion of 1 It certainly makes the think- 
ing pärt of mankind very miſerable, 
and ſupprefles genius more than any 
*Zother thing whatever. The Empire 
| of China, To whatever means 1t may 
bave attained it, is a very complete 
Efy/tem of order, at. leaſt it is the moſt 
Feomplete that we have ever ſeen; yet 
the people are very far from being 
Hbappy, nay, they are the very oppo- 
te of happineſs, and the oppoſite of 
genius too; for though arts have made 


ne progreſs in that country, y et we 
muſt drawa line of diſtiuction between 
mofe arts and diſcoveries which time 
put produce among a civilized peo- 


5 ble, and thoſe which a U 0 perior degree 79 
. of genius introduces and! e a 
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| mong a new people. The Chineſe | 
ſtand ſtill in the arts—the Paropeans | 
advance in a rapid career, and have | 
far outſhone the Oriental people 1 in 
thoſe improvements which require | 
real genius. The application of ſails to 


5 a waggon might naturally have been 


ſuggeſted by obſervation to a man of 
little or no genius, and ſo mightſ 
printing by cutting the letters on a 7 
ſingle block. Chance invents, bur 
genius is neceſſary to improvement.“ 
In China, things ſtop at the 1 inven. 
tion, and continue to be practiſed a5 
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h they were at firſt ſuggeſted—in Eu- 


rope, nothing ſtops at that ſtage, not 
even for a ſhort period, for men go 
on in a perpetual courſe of im proving? 
j whatever i 1s once diſcovered, until it 1 ; 
appears to want improvement no more. f 
- It does not indeed certainly follow, 15 
tha i 


35 ] 


© t that the eie 0 Aber chnatiotr and or- 15 
18 1 der is the cauſe of this difference i TY 

e 1 the inventive powers, but I confeſs 
in I think it is the turn of character 
re that it naturally gives. The cuſtom 
to j that 1 18 eſtabliſhed ot uſing with vene- 


en ration the ſame modes that were tranſ- 


cht © thers, which takes away that defire 
an and love for what is new, that o 


of T0 * mitted down to them by their forefa- 


bur univerſally pervades Europeans, and 5 


nt. occaſions moſt of the changes, and, 


en- Wor conſequence, moſt of the 1 improve- = 


1 ments in manners — for theſe, as well 

Eu- as for other reaſons, I am a ſtrong 
not advocate for letting people have has 

1 © own way, wherever it is innocent; 

. I think this is particularly neceſ- 

5 with the Germans, who are na- 
i nd not fo remarkable for eccen- 


e e, 


Mn 
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rricity of genius as they are for regu= 
i larity and order. 


Josren. 1 1 begin to think ; 
| that. 1 have not been quite right! in 


my ideas concerning improvement; 


and that there! is a debtor fide of the 
account as well as a creditor. How 
difficult it is for a Ruler to think 
5 right; and what pain it gives one ſo 
deſirous of advancing the good of 
their country as I am, not to be able B 

: to do it 7: 2 


1 ſhould ap prehend, that in dif- 
_ ferent Rates of ſociety the regulati- 
ons that are neceſſary muſt be very i: 
various. I ſuppoſe that in America, 55 
for inſtance, notwithſtanding What 
has been ſaid reſpecting the elegant Þ 
and the uſeful arts, and without re · 
5 gard t to the queſtion which deſerves 
th 10 
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Fthe preference, you find it neceſſaty 
to give the preference to the latter; 


5 | 1 and T ſhould think, that while you 
We | 
in 

tz | 


remain 10 far behind Europea in na- 
tions in wealth, and the convenien- 
cies of lie, it would be unwile and | 
| improper to do otherwiſe : as a man 
In ordinary life! 18 reckoned: a fool who 9 
” buys ornaments or finery while he is 


i my want of neceſlary food and clo- 
1 | thing. ; . 


Bx KI N. Certainly i in America 
it is exactly as you have ſaid; and * 
have uſed many endeavours, and con- 
Fr been employed 1 in perſuading 
my countrymen to attend to huſ- 
bandry, breeding cattle, and manu- 
facturing thoſe coarſe materials which 
are neceflary to the lower claſs. Our 
luxuries, which ought to be few, we 


this 


ſhould purchaſe with the overplus of 
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this ſort of labour; but we muſt not 
: attempt to manufacture luxuries for 15 
ourſelves. . I 


josprn. If I were not Emperor of 
Germany, I ſhould rejoice in being an 
Emperor in America. That immenſe | 
dominion, bleſt with an excellent ſoil | 
and climate, and the ſtamina of real 

5 greatneſs, would afford a noble field 
for thoſe improvements and regula- 
tions which 1 could introduce. | An 
arret, prohibiting. thoſe uſeleſs luxu- 
ries which Britain has poured i in upon 
that county in ſuch abundance, would 
be of immenſe utility. Theſe luxu- 
ries have certainly tended much to 
the prevention of thoſe rude arts upon 
, which America muſt depend for 1 ma- 
* 8 rot to come. 
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not N BEN JAMI N. The idea of ſuch air 
for We may be pleaſing in proſpect, 
but] am certain the poſſeſſion would 
be quite the contrary. America is too 
of thinly inhabited to pay for one re- 
an gular govern ment. Mankind muſt 
fe 5 be collected 1 into a ſmaller ſpot before 
1 "I they admit of being properly govern- 
; ws ed; by that 1 mean that there muſt 
d be a greater number in proportion to 
— 5 the extent of the ground before a 
n ſtrict government can be eſtabliſhed = 
with any tolerable degree of caſe, or 
to: ny you wen Fre 
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Josrrn. The . as all the 
Ruſſias governs a people extend- 
ing over a wider country, than the 
x. H Roman Empire 1 in its greateſt glory, 
wo yet her revenues are not equal! to one 
fourth of thoſe of France, nor are 
the 
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the people more numerous, yet ſhe 
maintains a more arbitrary {w; ay than 


5 even the Gallic monarch, 


BENJAMIN. | V es. but” then the 
| Nor th-eaſtRu an sin Kamſkatka, and 
| all that immenſe country are barbari- 
ans, having neither civilization nor 
ſea coaſt, which. are the two things. 
that make men formidable; 5 befdes 

155 this, 5 the government in Ruflia, 1 5 

mean in the more remote parts, is 

chiefly x. government, like that of 
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Poland, maintained by the Lords and MW 


5 great men over their tenants. A go- 
vernment the moſt diſtant poſſible 
from the ſtrict notions of juſtice that 
you ente rtal: 2.—TJuſtice 1s in all caſes ; 
a very expenſive. thing „and it is ſo 
from its very nature. Judges muſt 


"he well educated | and well iu 4 
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= 4 Formed men, and muſt employ much 
| time to inveſtigate cauſes; beſides evi- 
ence is difficult and expenſive to 
186 Procu re, and mankind require to be 
mY gathered pretty cloſely together. ad 
the lower ranks muſt poſſeſs a con- 
Br: ſiderable ſhare of wealth before it can 

Wc well or univerſally diſtributed, 
Wand until it is, the government muſt Tz 
always be very incomplete. . ou 
5 have perhaps, Sir, frequently en- 
FE countered the difficulties of govern- 
£ Wing the Germans, who are the deſcen- 
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daynts of the braveſt nations in the 

world, but the difficu] ties that ariſe. 

in a new country like e I am 
Wh inclined | to believe a e- fa ir greater, 


than a any with whick you have ever 
met. 


| Joszyn 


I may be poſſeſſed, I do not chuſe to 
eſtimate, but T ſhould doubt the ſo- 
hduy of my brain, and execrate the "| 
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Jaw What i is your opinion then, 


87 of the government and ente 
that will take place in America now? 
hat freedom isindiſputably obtained? i 
1 believe I ſhould, in the firſt place, 1 
rather enquire by what cauſes the 
revolution which ſeparated that coun- pc 
try from Britain, Was brought about ?W 
and what were the motives of thoſe 
| who were the moſt active in effect. 3 
ing it? It has been often ſaid, and ( : 
: imagine pretty generally believed, 
5 that the ambition of ſome :ndividuaf 5 
men was the cauſe of thoſe grea N 
exertions that you have made in fa - 
vour of your Ne 8 freedom. — 
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Bak JAMIN, The ambition of which | 
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en, feelings of my mind, if I had either 
cs or 


9 een fooliſh enough, or wicked 
ov knough to attempt laying my coun- 
MY try in aſhes to raiſe myſelf, I never 


1 3 my From farther | than A . 


w well, that- in Rags pri- | 
vate purpoſes were thought to be 
the motives of the moſt active, but 
* nen arrived to that ſtate of wealth, 
refinement, and depravity, to which 
ay have come in England, are no 5 


Judges of the feelings of people, 5 


h infant ſtates. In England the caſe 

is, that there are very few men who 75 
put the good of their country Way 
1 of compariſon with that of 
cthemſelves, and when by accident : 


uch | 
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fuch 2 perſon appears, he is not 
get credit for his feelings, In Eng- ET 
land a man who adheres to principle 1 

and not to party, is always reckoned ll 


either a fool or a knave. J have liv- 


ed many years in London, and am 


as well acquainted with their modes 


of thinking on theſe ſubjects, as if I 
had paſſed my whole life there, —In 
7 America men feel very diticre atly,. 1 
have not the partiality for my own 
countrymen, fo think that they are na- 
rally more virtuous, but the different 
Nateof ſociety is the cauſe. A member 
of a new ſtate, particularly if it is not 
yy rich, can have no hopes from oe” 


lation, and muſt be a very bad ma 


if he I not a patriot. It! 18 juſt the op- | 


polite of this in England, where tlie 


5 wealth of the ſtate and the numerous 
exg amples ; 
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1 3 examples of unmerited P romotion, bill 


the minds of all men with a notion 
that the more they can get by the 


ſtate the better it is, and that it is all 


fair game. Thus the people 1 in Eng- 


land eſtimating us by themſelves, 
8 could not fail to be widely miſtaken. 
Had 1 lived in England, ] believe I 
might juſt have 190 and thought 
as they do ; 3 but providence having 08 
thrown me into a new ſtateof ſociety, _ 
I was a patriot, and I firmly believed 
PO when I began to eſpouſe the Le 
= cauſc of my country, that I was more 
W likely to die the death of a traitor, 
than to live one of the deliverers = 5 


America. — 


Josy. You amaze me! and is 


{ | there 10 little patriotiſm in England? 


1 have always confidered it as: 1 
country 


1 


country pied ang more patriots 3 # 
all the other kingdoms in Europe ad- BH 
ded together, or than the world has 

ſeen ſince the days of Greece and + 
Rome. Is it poſlible that there are : 
fo few who prefer the intereſts of 
their country to that of themſelves ? 


Bax JAMIN. 1 ſpoke of the peo- 
ple in general, for there are many 
worthy individuals, who I believe 
are true patriots; men, whoſe cha- 3 
racters 1 eſteem, and whoſe princi- ; : 
ples I revere, though they are by no 5 
means the moſt numerous, and they 
are always the leaſt important claſs 
=: the ſtate. The general current, 


which is very ſtrong and very cor- 


rupt, runs with a rapidity that ad- 
mits not of the exertion of the diſin- 1 
tercſted and the patriotic party, and 


thoſe 
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1 4 1 


1 3 men who might hints as patt tots 
in better times or in worſe, and who 


may yet one day prop a falling ſtate, 


> HY 4 
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are at preſent glad to ſhrink from an 
1 attempt which would be uſeleſs and 
© vain : thus the few real patriots in 
x England are inactive through ne- 
Naeeilit * 


e Dans the 1488 of Pr 


5 land then encourage thoſe. men who 

are willing to take care of the 
1 affairs of their country for their own = 
advantage, and diſcourage the true 
patriots, that they are obliged __ 
+» | confine. themſelves. to a private 


BxxIANMIN. By no means: the 
| King ofEngland is, I believe one of 


the trueſt patriots this day on the 


e 3: Engl 5 
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Ehotih ground, but he wants a lits T 7 
dle of your power of publiſhing ar- 
rets before he can ſhew it. The 
Conſtitution of the Engliſh 8 Z 
ment, which is in my opinion, the 
freeſt in the world, is by no means 0 

= ofa permanent nature, and is unhing- E 
ing by degrees; every day ſees it 1 
loaded with cet incumbrances, and 
unleſs the evil works its own cure, - 
| 1 would give but little for its great- 1 
5 5 nels.— The government is loſing all 3 
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nerve and vigour originally, party x 
Had little power, unleſs it had ſome # 
right on its fide, but it is not 10 5 
now. I think 1 underſtand the ori- 5 
ginal nature of the Engliſh Gover n- 55 
ment, and what it ſhould ſtill be. 
The Parliament is not intended to + 
be managed by the Court, but it 55 
Z . is expected, in all caſes, to ſup- 1 
1 port the rights « of the people _ 
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this: encroachments of the King; 


ET neither is the parliament intended 


-- to be as a clog upon thoſe exertions 
"| which it is neceflary for the nation. 
'Y to make in defence of! its rights againſt : 
; other powers. Net the Parliament 
- of England does i in reality act as the 
1 and tubnut to the former. 


By having eſtabliſhed it as a prin- 


1 ciple 1 in their Government, that the 
: Miniſter ſhall carry every important 
point, or be no longer Miniſter 3 _ 


it follows that the Court muſt al- 
ways have a Miniſter, to whom 


= the Parliament will give its ſup- 
EL port; that is to fay, if the Miniſter 


is to continue in place, the Par- 
liament muſt vote as he would with; z 
and if he is not to be continued . 


5 Miniſter, the Parliament thwarts his 
” meaſures, that being their mode . 


. turning : 


k 50. 1 


turning a ain out. The Parlia- g 
ment then ſubmits to his ſucceſſor, 
as it once did to him, though his 
| meaſures are in general directly op- 
poſite, ſo that by this means, al- 8 


EN 
. 7 
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though they change miniſters, yet 
they are always obedient to the 
Miniſter of the day, whoſe chief 
buſineſs, therefore, is to ſupport his 
influence in Parliament. The par- 
ty that is turned out always op- 
poſes meaſures. of thoſe who diſ- 
placed them, {o that, although the : 
points which they diſpute are car- 
tried, it is with ſuch difficulty and 
delay, that the nation is hampered 
and embarraſſed beyond expreſſion.— 
It was chiefly to this circumſtance 
that America owed her freedom; for 
although the plan was pretty well 
laid, 1 e kad Britain . 
8 thoſe 
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. thoſe Adel meaſures, chat! it wand: 
E have done when the ſyſtem of liberty 
Vas leſs perfect, but the power of 
1 the King leſs abridged, we ſhould not 
: Z have been ſucceſsful in procuring 


OS 
Wa axed 
8 


W our freedom i in America. | 


5 Josril. Surely nothing in "this 5 
BK world was ever ſo abſurd, and fo di- 8 
Z rely oppoſite to common ſenſe, as 
2 a nation divided by conteſts and diſ- 
. flentions concerning a foreign enemy 
after war is once declared, It might 


A debate, whether war was to be de- 

5 clared, or America abandoned; but 

to debate at home, while they were. 6 
- fighting abroad, Was the ſtrangeſt 5 
meaſure I ever heard of being Prac- 
[1 tiſed — think it would be no in- 
fringement on the liberties of the 
6 Englifh Par liaments, if their powers | 
2 WS: were 


5 have been a very proper ſubject for 


1 52 15 
were in "ame: degree altered. ds 
poſe the King were not to be allowed 


10 proclaim war without the advice 


of his Parliament; but that on the 
bother hand, when once engaged in 
; hoſtility, there ſhould be no oppoſi- 
tion to his meaſures, at leaſt, not that 
_ perpetual and violent oppoſition that 
prevents f. ucceſs, by retarding and 
checking exertion, I think this inſti- 
tution would be better, for theſe rea- 
ſons. Firſt, as War is the moſt material 
d tranſaction of a King' 8 Reign, 1 think 
if Parliaments are to interfere 1 in any 
thing beſides the privileges of the 
people, they ought to have a power 
to do ſo in a proclamation of war: 
and in the ſecond place, I think, 
5 that as Parliaments would then have 


a vote in declaring war, they would 
a with confidence allow Miniſters to 


Proſecute 


# 2 
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fel ar gument in Favour of bet 


is here propoſed, is the abſardity of the 


E preſent mode. Succeſs in war depends 
upon deciſive meaſures, and a free exertion. 
: of, Atrengtb againſt the enemy ; and as war 


is of all poſſible meaſures the moſt ſe- 
rious, it ought to be moſt deliberately 


N weighed before it is begun, and moſt 
J ined puſhed afterwards. | 


Boxjanix. They do. Beine of 


Z theſe 3 in England: half meaſures are 
A what they take, which. are ru- 
inous in almoſt every caſe. We 
F knew well enough 1 in America this 
3 fault of the Engliſh Government, | 
0 and that it would be much in our 

L favour in effecting a Revolution, yet 
the ſucceſs Was infinitely beyond 
our ex pectation. We were utterly 
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aſtoniſhed to find the divifions that 


- took place i in England. 


Josryn. Was a complete revolu- 


tion intended or expected 1 in America 
when the tumults at Boſton, which 


preceded hoſtilities, took 5 


Be xI aN 1. Long before any ap- 


pearances of open war exiſted, the 
leeds of ſeparation and diſcord be- 
tween the two nations were deeply 
rooted both 1 in Europe and America. 
The union of Britain with Britiſh 
America, if it could have been pre- 
ſerved, would one day have deſtroy- 
ed that equal balance which the 
European powers have 10 wiſely 
ſtudied to preſerve. Thus while the 


apprehenſion of moſt nations Were 


awakened, their envy Was alſo ex- 
Cited by obſerving! the ſy Perior wealth 


an d 


1 
and power of Britain. France, which 
of all nations lays the deepeſt ſchemes 
for future greatneſs, and which is 
| moſt immediately oppoſed by Euro- 
| pean policy to England, claims how- 
| ever the merit of having allayed the 
| fears of other European nations in this 
caſe. A plan was laid in Paris, of 
| which the American revolution was 
the firſt part; but the laſt part of the . 
ü 5 game is yet to play, and will certain- : 
ly not be played in my life - time. You, 
, who are a much younger man, 
may live to ſee the end of it; and if 
l am not miſtaken, will find it pru- 


. 


ö dent to take ſome part in what may 8 


one day regard Four. own. n dominions. 


i 3 1 hape that Las 505 ad- 
| mitted into a ſecret that cannot cer- 

. tainly affect America, which has al 
D. 4 1 a . 
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ready gained the point in diſpute, 


| particularly as the affair may one day i 


| be mine. d 


e Though 1 + am the 
: avowed advocate of my own cou ntry, 
and ſhall, for the few years that I 


may yet have to live, certainly en- 


deavour to maintain her intereſts 


pe againſt all other nations, 7 et am x = 


_ alto the general friend of mankind; 
and as I have never approved of the 


5 deſigns of France upon the whole, 1 


after 1 have explained the manner of 
the Revolution of America, I ſhall 


make you acquainted with a plan laid a! 
down by the French Cabinet in the 1 
year 1768, which has hitherto been 15 
adhered to, and has ſucceeded ſo far © 


as 1 it has . been tried. 


Jozzen, 
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| ſame reaſon, 
them they 


{ 57 J 3 


Joaten; The. part relating to As 


2] : merica is then the firſt to be conſi- | 


| dered. 


5 BEN AMI N. | The genius of 5 


the Engliſh government 18 ſtudied 
in France with: the ſame attention 

that the artful ſervant ſtudies the 
humours of his maſter, and for the : ; 
that by attending to = 


ay ſerve themſelves. It pe 


BZ is well known in France that Eng- 
_— land when rich, as it always i is at the 


end of ten or twelve years of peace, 
becomes very overbearing, and is for 
a complete monoply of Whatever is 
= good or defirable; added to this, that 
her. attention 18 generally engroſſed = 
5 by temporary objects. Soon after the 
= peace of 1763 was concluded, it was 
Z determined 3 in France to abet w hat- 


-D: 5 | L ever 


* * 1 


ever r might tend to divide America 
from Britain; andi it was never doubt- X 
| ed, but that every attempt that they F 
TE, could make to aſſert their indepen- 3 
dence would be looked upon with WW 
contempt in England, and that by : 


degrees the minds of people in Ame- 


rica might be alienated from the mo- 
ther country. When things were 
likely to proceed to extremities, it 
was intended that afliſtance in money 
ſhould be given to the Americans, 
and every other aſſiſtance that they : 
i might want promiſed, : = 


AMIE attempts that theBritiſh 


Parliament made to lay arbitrary taxes 
on the Americans, rouſed their reſent 
ment; and the irreſolute manner in 
wh ich they wereenforced excited their 13 

; contempt: ſothatby degrees the Ame 
ricans were weaned ; in their affections 


from 


1 


5 5 From England, and confirmed i in the 


opinion that they myo be free. 


Taxation 15 e with eaſe, 


WE until it has been firmly eſtabliſhed by 


cuſtom: and in America it was abhor- 
red. Children were carried out in their 5 


nurſes ar ms, to ſee their fathers ſet off ; 
from home to pay taxes to the King; 
aud they were taught to execrate that 


King, and to conſider him as an op- 


: preſſor, and themſelves as flavesz 
= and, what was worſe, ſlaves who 
1 might be free. There were many 
= people in America who preſerved what 


they called loyalty to their King, but 


the far greater portion preferred their 
country; and. I glory in having be- 
8 longed to this party. Before there n 
4 Was any open diſturbance full ten 
= years paſſed, every day of which wean- 
— 56 „ 


1 6 1 
>: 1 the nds of the Armerieans' from = 
the Engliſh Government, and con- | 
x firmed me in the opinion that what- 
ever proſperity America might enjoy + 
08 & free country, it could never T 
have any as the dependent of Eng- 
| on. x: determined, as did a num 1 
1 ber more of my countrymen, „ei- 8 
. ther to ſee her grievances redreſſed, 7 
| © or die in redreſſing them.“ We ft 
tried the moſt peaceable method firſt, 

; and with what degree of ſucceſs the 1 
world has ſeen. England, in the hour : 
E of her inſolence, as it has very pro- 5 
= perly been ſtyled, miſtook her own IK 
intereſt, her ſtrength, and that of 
America, at the ſame inſtant. We 
3 deſpiſed and abuſed i in a manner 
1 ; that ſhewed thoſe concerned had nei- 
ö ' ther good ſenſe nor good breeding; 
1 z ;they 3 were neither ;pateivte nor gentle. 
4 | men; 
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3 
| men and; Imuſt own, I felt a degree - 
| of triumph, in being a party at the 


figning the independence of America 
in thoſe very clothes in which 1 had 
£7 ſuffered abuſe from the tools of fac- 
tion, who, to gain their private ends, 
were very violent | in the caufe of their 
e CRE 


"The depuration from the American 5 
1 States (at that time Provinces) re- 
1 turned to aſſure their countrymen 
WW that there was to be no redreſs, and 
5 9 that they muſt cither fight or ſubmit. 8 
EY Then was the critical moment; and 
to unite was the difficulty. A well⸗ 


” ——— — —— — * * 1 > 8 


timed exertion on the part of Britain | 
might have then intimidated the peo- 

Wl and bronght their leaders to o the 
"ſeaifold. 
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cauſe. The buſi neſs was from that 


Jose pH. 1 then firmly believe, = 
that America might have been pre- 
ſerved to Britain, if a ſtrong exertion 


- 


Fortunately for the Americans, 
| they were enraged but not intimidated 
by the feeble meaſures of the year | 
1775. and they united firmly! in one 


. 
3 
LY re bo 2 120 
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moment done- —France was ready to 
afliſt, and Spain to follow. Europe 
was happy to look on; and the pur- 
—_- poſe was, notto fight with Britain, but 
do involve her in expence, and protract 4 
the war. The ſucceſs with which 
theſe united efforts were crowned 18 
well known, and therefore unneceſ- 
ſary to mention. I meant only to 
ſpeak of the cauſe of the Revolution, 
and of thoſe plans which preceded it, 5 
and are not publickly Known. 


ä 
. 
3 
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had been made at firſt, but that es 
it was fairly *. it was impoſiible? 


BENJAMIN. >: cannot doubt ie; : 
neither did the French doubt it; it 


was certain, that intimidation might 35 
have prevented union, but it was e- 
c qually certain, that men who had 
rebelled, and that in ſo intereſting a 
cauſe, would never ſubmit in a volun- 
t tary manner; it was alſo known, that to 
force ſuch an extent of country was 
out of the queſtion. It was induſtriouſ- 
ly concealed from Britain that France 
meant to interfere; and upon this oc- : 
= caſion the credulity, as well as the 
incredulity of the Britiſh Court, was 
beyond example. They believed the 
amicable profeſſions of the French, 
when they had actually prepared for 
1 War; ane they diſbelieved every re- 


port 


port that informed them of the geri. 
ous nature of the diſturbances f in A- 
merica, after they were begun: ſo 
that the Court of London ſcarcely 
believed that there was an unarmed 


[27S 


mob aſſembled in America, when her 


freedom was wy as certain as it is | 


at this day. 


5 


Joszen. The h that 3 
Was tranſmitted to London muſt have 
been very imperfect, or very falſe, ell: 
they never could have committed to 
great a miſtake as to let a rebellion 
get to ſuch a degree of ſtrength, be- 
fore they endeav oured vigouroully to 5 

4 ſuppteſs it. ? 1 


| - Benjamin. There) were number: | 5 
of people in London Who knew very 5 
| well the ſtate of affairs f in America; 3 


but 


FF 8 
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A but no one who maintained the! im- 
portance of that country could get 
admittance into the houſe of any of 
W the miniſterial party more than once; 
g while thoſe who affected to make 
light of the affair were liſtened to, 55 
rewarded, and careſſed. 


= © Join ; . God REY it poſ- | 

; able that a ſtate exiſts, in which ſuch 
8 | madneſs, ſuch negli gence, and obſti- : 
nacy, is countenanced? O England, 
England! how little art thou indebted 
| to thy Rulers for thy proſperity !! 
Fl Often has the world ſeen folly united 
* with ſuffering and repentance; but 
. here i is one Jultance, where the ex-, 
: 48 tremes of oy and prof perity po? band d 
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ſettled in America took over with 
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Bux JAMIN. ; 70 all appearance W 
they do. England ſtill holds her head Wi 
| ſuperior to the blow, nor is it from 4 : | 
her ſeparation from America that ſhe . | 
has to fear a fall. It was natural _ 
5 enough, perhaps, but it Was a very 5 
great miſtake to fuppoſe, that the ö = 
ſu P porters of the Revolution in Ame- = 
rica were in any degree actuated by en- : 
mity towards Britain. Every imparti- | 
al jud ge might have ſeen that it was on 
our part a war of neceſſi ity, and not of 9 
choice. It has been prettily enough 5 
faid, that the firſt Engliſhmen who 


them, and planted there, the ſeeds 
of liberty, their favourite tree: this 
tree, ſo much cheriſhed by the inha- 
bitants of Britain i in their own iſland, 
they wiſhed to deſtroy on the Conti- 
nent of America F and we, to preſerve 
ts 


T9 1 


it, riſked our lives and fortunes. 1 


was certain, that unleſs we were ei- 
ther taxed by ourſelves, or by our 


9 | | Repreſentatives, our freedom was at 
7 . an end; and the Parliament of Eng- 
9 land undoubtedly thought . $i 
Ws they would not have riſked fo f 
FE much to eſtabliſh that point. WS: 


venue was not the matter in queſ- 


tion, but the mode by which it was to 


be raiſed: a point, except for the F 
Y conſequences to which it led, of no 
5 great importance to England, While 
we, on the contrary, were obliged 
5 to fight or ſubmit. It does not 
Y appear that the loſs to Britain was 


very great, for what has happened 


7 | muſt. ſooner or later have come to 
= paſs. America was neither peopled 
N A with ſavages, nor with an enervated 
# | race, but by Engliſhmen ; 3 and i it was 
i impofſible that it could remain long 


alen 


15 68 5 
ſubjeet to any country. Beſides Y 


America never was a ſource of wealth I 
to England; for, till about forty years 2 
ago, the trade between: the two coun- 

tries was only to a very ſmall amount; 
and during a later period, though 7 

the trade was very exttenſive, it con- . 

ſiſted of goods which the Engliſh + 

merchants and agents. forced to the 7 

American market, but for which we 1 
were not able to pay, as the produce 1 

which we ſent 1 in return did not a- 1 

mount to more than one-fourth part 

of the value; and of filver and gold | 5 

we had none to give. There certain- T 

Ip was a great miſtake in thinking. 5 

that we wiſhed to humble England; WE 
for my part, I can ſay for myſelf that 
I never withedit; nor did1 think the z 

1 ſeparation of America could lower [| 

the importance, or deſtroy the wealth 

> Ee OR, Fl of 


= in America. 


0 6g : : | 


Mot 7 Bien; although I was not forr 7 
to ſee its pride a little reduced. Ame- 
1 rica, it is true, is my country, and 
3 patriotiſm | 15 my pride; but, abſtrac-⸗ 

1 ting from that, the happieſt periods 
BB of my life have been ſ pent in England ; 
I enjoyed there the company and 
1 converſation of a very ſuperior ſet of 

men to any t that are to be found on 
Ho our Continent. The time will not 
1 ſoon arrive when ſcience and Philo- 

1 71 are to be cultivated in Ameri- 


But imperfectly g governed, and 


1 thinly inhabited, Aa and reli- | 
3 gious ſuperſtition form her moſt pro- 
> minent features: and the wealth that 
in old ſtates is tranſmitted from father 


to ſon, and Which affords leiſure and 
affluence to a conſiderable portion of 
the human race, is not yet known, 


ban. 
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Josgr * Are the philoſophical 1 
people in England communicative 
and free? How are their manners? 
Do they join the eaſy friend and = 
good companion with the ſcientific 1} 
man? 1 14 


Bux JAMIN. They a are not 10 mach % 
. fs as might be wiſhed, or as they are 
in France; but there 1 is an openneſs 
and : an honeſty | among philoſopher: 1 
that is ſcarcely to be met with in any 

5 other ſet of men. As this claſs of men 
ſeldom have any intereſted views, and 
all labour as if in one common cauſe, . 
and as if the ſervants of one maſter, 3 
their ſociety (and! it is the only one 
1] have known) is quite free from : 
that mental reſervation which too 
orten is to be found! in men who are 
either 


1 


* nl 


H Either poles or men of buſineſs, 1 
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ng. How did you ud it 556 
LL Fea to ſuit yourſelf to all the diffe- 
1 rent ſtudies to which you have ap- 

BT plicd, and to the company in which 
you have at different times been? I 
ET ſhould think, that when nn 
planning the Revolution of America, - = | 
Bo it muſt have been difficult to diſin- 5 
1 cumber your mind ſufficiently to ena- 
3 ble you to collect the electric fluid 
Fi from the clouds, and to analyze the 
Lt moſt ſubtle of all things with that 


—ñT—D—ꝛ ́ ꝑ — — — ” 


. 


15 minute attention, and accuracy of ob- — 


be ſervation, which you ee 


3 . It may 1 Gun 
Ja little odd, but is not ſo when BR, 
1 kear how 1 it e 5 38 
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"Bred at an early - of life to 
bulineſ s, and to mechanical labour, 
natural philoſophy attracted my at- 


f tention, and awakened ambi- 1 


tion, when but yet a very young 
man. --N eceſſity afterwards made me 
me a politician; and an attachment 
to my early ſtudies ſtill retained a 
place in my mind. Beſides, this 


15 turn for philoſophical reſearch was 


: of great uſe to me as a political 
man. In the firſt place, it raiſed me 
in the opinion of men, and got me 
admittance : among a ſet of company, 
from which as a politician only, I 
ſhould have been ſhut out; add to }. 
this, that by dividing. my character 
= into two, it put moſt people off their 
guard, I was F ranklin, the Phileſo- 
| Pben to the world, long after I had 
in fact, become Franklin the Polili 
an; and it is not vet may years 

ſince 
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S fince I was known by that latter ap- 


pellation. As to the mode of adapt - 
ing myſelf to different company, that 


was quite natural to me, I. never 
puſhed my converſation or company 

on any man; neither did I ever af- 
fect filence or diſtance to any perſon 
who deſerved reſpect. 1 never {tr ug 


KH gled to give the turn to converſation, 


but rather humoured, and fel! m 


= with the diſpoſition of the company, Z 
and 1 poſſeſſed a knowledge of men 


and things, that gave me a great 


1 advantage over moſt philoſophers, 
= who are very ſeldom men of ob- 
H ſervation, on the common affairs of 
life. "AS I never thought that fame : 
was to be got by conteſting for it, 

£ (except by Kings and Emper- 
5 ors) J ſeldom entered much into the 
5 liſts of controverſy, and, except the 


8 experiments 


1 74 + 
experiments on electricity, 1 never 
attempted to take the lead in any 
branch of philoſophy, which 1 be- 5 
lieve is the beſt way when one only 
aims at Reputation, but does not aſ- 
pire at fame. Perhaps 1 might not 
have been able to keep ſuch a | | 
command over myſelf, if philoſo- 
phy had been my chief object of 
ambition, which indeed it once was, 
but ſoon gave place to what 1 thought | 
was of much greater importance. 


Tn 
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- Josxen, Icould willingly part with 
a conſiderable portion of my domini- 
5 ons, to be able to enter into the ſociety : 
of mankind, in the manner that you 
have deſcribed, and particularly of 
Engliſhmen, who being free, may ; 
give full vent to their natural capa- 
eity and inclinations, They may 
z become 
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1 
become philoſophers, or Madeline, 
or warriors, or whatever they 
pleaſe, ſo that 1 think there muſt be 
a very conſiderable degree of perfec- 
tion of character to be found there.— 
I have ſome intention of going over 
to Engl and, when the politics of the 
Continent will allow me, but when 
that may be, Ido not know, and 
cannot even gueſs. | 


BENJAMIN. We are now in 


France, yet I believe we are not in 


any danger of ſuffering for our ob- 


ſervations on this Government, or 


. 8 on its politics; 'D which are 1n general a 
3 ; rather dangerous topics of converſa- 
tion. I had this little country houſe 
2 merely for the ſake of retirement, 


for being always in the buſtle, does _ 


not now ſuit me. I become tired, 


TO and | 


2% OT ray ent ens — — — — 


and my mind loſes its vigour, till it 


| has r eſted for ſome time. I confider 
time with thoſe trivial incidents 


which i It brings along with it, as be- 


ing to the mind what food is to the 
body. The mind becomes in a de- 
gree, empty by exertion, untill re- 
cCruited by an interval of time.—l 
- have got a field near this, where there 5 5 
is no riſing nor hollow ground. 'T 1 
neither truſt walls, nor trees, nor 
ſtanding corn, nor even a bed of 
tulips with a ſecret, but an open 
plain field, with ſhort graſs, and 
even there, leaſt there ſhould be a pit : 
dug and covered up, whenever I talk 

on affairs that might give vabrage 

to Court, I walk about and ſpeak low. 

I never commit any very ſecret thing 

9 writing, andtherefore, though 
concerned | in many ſecret tranſac- 
tions 5 


4, > > 
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E 


tions, there is no danger of any di- 


covery of what I would wiſh to con- 


ceal. We may as well uſe the ſame | 
precautions now, and take a walk 
thither, for though I believe we are 


3 perfectly ſafe here, it 13 better not to 


truſt to belief. Certainty in theſe 


9 cates 1 18 * Wor rd. 


Josnyn, Let us then go to the 
field; 1 admire and approve of your | 


= caution. I have often wondered, as 
pour tranſactions have been both nu- 
merous and intricate, that you never 


5 ſuffered from any diſcovery, but now 


Wy 
8 2 


= my wonder 1 is at an end. 


BgxJami, My caution is not 


merely to prevent diſcovery ; but 
= that 1 may have the inward ſatis- 
1 faction that no accuſation can 


E 3 5 come 


1 7 Y 


\ 


Suſpicion and fear, which are the 


guarded, but muſt ſooner or later 


feel it attended with great inconve- 


niency, and * bs unhappi- 


neſs too. . 


Tori. A long acquaintance = 
with mankind, added to the inſtruc- # 
tion that is enforced | by neceſſi ity, L 
ts has made vou cautious, and I dare 
ſay it is now become pleaſing to you. 


With me it is very different; my na- 


tural diſpoſition is unſuſpicious, and 
the place 1 in life which I have filled, 
has exempted me in a h . 5 
from 


come againſt me, or any of my de- 9 
ſigns and plans be counteracted. "33 
inevitable attendants of an unguard- * 
ed political life, take away the nerve F 
from action, and the enjoyment from IM 
life. There is no man who is un- 


155 J 
from the neceſſity of being ſo; 1 feel 
W inclined to repoſe. a great confidence 
in mankind. I was cautioned. to be- 

ware of his Holineſs at Rome, but 1 
diſregarded the counſel as mean and 
- cowardly, and the event proved that 
Vas rigat. —Suſpicion ſometimes 
= precipitates misfortunes, | but at al! 
times 15 unworthy of a manly cha- 
_ rafter. What you now propoſe, f 18 
only precaution, and I plainly ſee the 
wiſdom of ſach meaſures | in affairs of 5 
great importance. 


BEN] AMIx. 1 am not a Roman : 
5 Catholic, neither do diſlike the fol. 5 
lowers of that religion, or of any _ 
other that does not make bad men; 
but I muſt confeſs I ſhould not think 
5 myſelf very ſafe, were La formidable | 

; enctny- to thoſe men, who not only . 
1 2 4 SE can 
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in the practice of letting leaſes in 


Heaven for all eternity. I difſlike it, * 
becauſe it is a ſort of weapon which PE: 
we cannot uſe in our own defence; 1 
and reſembles in ſome degree our "I 
rifle-barreled muſquetry, ſending un- 
erring fate from behind a buſh, that 
at the ſame inſtant conceals and pro- 
tects the aſſaſſin. And I do not alto- 
gether approve of the indifference, 
| with which you riſqued the Holy 
vengeance of the bead of the church 


of Rome. 85 


Josxyn. Had +: betrayed any 
. 3 of fear, it would have but 5 
increaſed my danger, beſides my YH 
mode of living, ſubjects me to aſſaſſi- : 
nation in Vienna, as eafily as if I was 
in the conclave at Rome.—Joſeph 1 
| muſt truſt to the minds of r men 'for 
his : 


138)” 


r 
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20 his de n he can never ſecure 
15 it * yy other means. 


Bex I AMIN. The | manners: of the - 
times which abhor, or at leaſt which 


have ceaſed to practice, the uſe 
of poiſon, or the dagger, are your 
beſt defence. The moſt virtuous 


; F | of Kings have been deſtroyed i in defi- 


ance of the affections of their ſubjects. 


Henry the Fourth's fate will never 


be forgotten, nor the death of the 


5 Prince of Orange. Two perſonages. 
#1 than whom the hand of the aſſaſſin 
4 could not have ſelected any that were 
J more amiable as men, or more valu- 
PW able as patriots. This however, | is a 

A very unneceflary diſcuſſion; for whe- 

W ther people arein danger or not it is 


abſolutely certain, that thoſe who are 


bi uUways afraid would be better to bo 


* 8 dead : 
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dead in peace, and in the ſilent grave, nm 
- than 2 in terror. 1 


Josxrn. In that we perfectly 
8 agree, and now that we are by our- 
ſelves in a ſafe place, we may con- 
verſe on the ſubje&ts 5 "_ ded. 


BrvTanN. Then Ap. in the 
Kent place, I muſt preface what 1 
have to ſay by a few obſervations and ü 

_— facts. The Court of France, or ra- 
5 ther the family of the French King, | 
follows a very different object from be: 
what is purſued by the Emperor of 
Germany. In France, the aggrandiſe- = 

ment of the Royal Family, is the 

: firſt object. The happineſs of the 
5 people, their riches, and every thing 
elſe, is but a ſecondary object of at- 
tention. | It may” be Ks he to the 

os wee 


5 8 
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FT hauglity proprietor of an eſtate, who 
improves his lands, or depopulates TE 


them; or does whatever ſeems to be 
moſt for his own intereſt, without 
conſidering the happineſs. or the 
miſery of his people, any more than 
he does the preſervation of the 
weeds that ſpring out of the foil 4 
Such is the reigning view of the 


= French Court; to be the firſt family 
m Europe is the point of ambition; 


and whether this! 1s to be accompliſh- 3 


ed by lifting up the power of France, 


or depreſſing other nations, or by 
both; 3 it has been, and it will con- 


tinue to. be, the conſtant view, and. 


uninterrupted aim of the Houſe of, ; 


E: Bourbon. 


My book. is ke in one . the moſk 2 


ret parts of a Royal Building in! 


E 6 Paris, 


1 


[ ” F- : 


Paris, in Which book each nation in 
Europe has a place aſſigned for it- 


ſelf; ſomething 3 in the manner of a 5 


merchant's ledger. France is firſt, 
Spain next, then England, Holland, 
the German Empire, Pruſſia, Ruſſia, 5 
Portugal, Sweden, and Denmark. = 
| Theſe are all the nations on the liſt, 
and to the beft of my recolle&ion 
that is the order in which they fol- 


| 5 low. Perhaps if the book were to 


be arranged now, the order might 
be a little different; but it is a very 
conſiderable number of years (though ” 


I do not know how many) ſince it 


was begun. There are a number of 
excellent maps kept i in the fame : ap- 

_ partment, to which they have a re- 
ference; and every circumſtance that 
affects in any degree, the political 
Fr importance of either of theſe nations, 
5 8 
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is ; regiſtered under the proper head 
as ſoon as it is known 3 and with as 
much accuracy as pollible. The 
circumſtance upon which the 1 impor- 5 
tance of each country depends, are 
minutely deſcribed; and in another 
part of the ſame book is the plan of 
= the French Monarch; that is to ſay, 
W the out-lines of a plan, by which 
France may be raiſed above her 
neighbours. is his book may, I think, 
be called the POLITI CAL. BivLE "6 
France, and it is: preſerved in the 
Sanctum Sanctorum, with all due 
care and ſecrecy. The people con- 5 
cerned in the compilation, are men of 
the firſt rank and fortune, and it is 
5 death as well as confiſcation of pro- 
perty and degradation of family, 
ever to mention the exiſtence of this 


work. The . of F hände * have 


been 


6] 


been told has often ſpent thay hours 5 
at a time conſulting this oracle; and 
though he has not I believe, ever 
actually projected any important 
meaſures himſelf, yet he has become 
fo much graſter of the ſubject, as to 


be able to judge of the expediency, 


and. enter with proper intereſt into 


: the undertaking of his Co! ourt. 


Differonr plans have been laid, and: = 
this book has been uſed as the found- ÞF {] 
ation of them all. I think it was in : 
the year 1768, that the final plan. 
was edjufted, though it mcets with 


alterations, and has received ſome 


additions ſince that time. 


The plan Saranac in the year 1 
mention, was nearly thus. To make 


England « and Holland the firſt objects 5 


r 
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of attack; and to prevent too great 
= complication of views, it was re- 
E | ſolved, to gain their points with theſe 5 
WE two nations, before any other part 


of the general 1 ſhould be at⸗ 
tempted. 


On Evnfulting t the book, thei im- 


: portance of England was found % 

f 4 g ariſe from its great manufacturing 5 

and commercial excellence at home, 

f : 5 from America, the Weſt India Iſlands 
and the poſſeſſions 3 in Aſia, Which 

"Mt that time were but recently a ac- 
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The weak ſides of the Evglith n na- 


. 5 tion were put on the oppoſite ſide of a 
. page, and ſtood thus. The Govern- 

= ment, though free and favourable to 
6H the internal acquiſition 0 of wealth, 16: 


clogged 


K * 1 


clogged by the cabals of party, thas- | 
it is incapable of making any bold 
exertions, and that from its nature this 
defect was daily increaſing. The 
national debt being borrowed on 
perpetuities, muſt always increaſe, . 
unleſs a powerful exertion is made 


to throw it off, or to pay it off. The 


15 latter of theſe 1 18 an effort too great to 
be accompliſhed under ſo heavy a 3 
load of taxes as are already exiſting; 
and the former is a mode that will 
not be taken, while there remains 
a power in Government of ra ating a : 
ſingle ſixpence more. As the nation 
depends on credit, it muſt uſe no un- 
due freedoms with its creditors. : 
7 Thins. though | * flow, brings a a2 
certain deſtruction. The colonies in 
America, not very well affected to 
| government, are too extenſive to be 
| bug 1 


de 


En 3g) 


N 
1 
long retained in ſubjection. "THe. 
; # diſtance of the poſſeſſions in India, | 

their extent, and above all, the re- 
bellious diſpoſition of the Eaſtern 


; 1 Princes, will make it eaſy when the 


dme is ripe to ſupport a rebellion. 

© The nature of the Engliſh Court was 

5 2 alſo conſidered as a great foundation 
for hope. The temporary views of 
the Miniſters and their ſhort-ſighted 

[Ez policy, with good reaſon, afforded 

3 hope to an aſpiring, ** far-ſighted, 
and a deſigning rival. —With ſuch _ 

Ft advantages and ſuch defects, did the 

; Engliſh nation appear to the Court of 

Z Verſailles; and it was reſolved to level 
the ſhafts of their ambition at the 
moſt vulnerable parts. The diſcon- 

. tents in America, which were not 

4 | altogether unknown, promiſed to af: 

. ford the c el if not the moſt | 
1 c  effeQual T 


effectual e to the 3 of 
England. It was determined that if 
the flames of rebellion could once be 

| lighted up in America, they ſhould 
never be extinguiſhed, but with the 
power of the Britiſh Empire on that 
Continent. France was determined to 
encourage the diſcontents, to foment, . 
and then to abet a rebellion, and ſhe 
obtained a ſecret promiſe from Spain 
to aſſiſt, while the expence with 
- Which it would incumber the trade 
of England, would give a double 
| blow to its ee and fo fan- 
guine (M. v told me) were 
their hopes at one kinn that it was 
actually ſuppoſed they might bring 
ruin upon that flouriſhing iſland be- 
fore the end of the war. How far, 
and how well the ſchemes of France 
| ſucceeded, we all know: that latter 
- +." event 


T 91 "I 
event Jul not nice, by any means 
taken place, but the others have. 
For my own. part it gives me 
"B64 infinite pleaſure 10 perceive that 
5 Britain is not yet likely to fink 
either under the increaſe of debt, or 


= the loſs of . 


: | Toner, "Dig. the 1 of the | 
French Cabinet extend any farther 
then this? What other views had 
they t to humble the pride of Britain, 
which is yet vulnerable (by their 
account) in Aſia, and in the Weſt as 
well : as in n their trade at home | * 


BENJAMIN. The plans of France 


extend much farther. It was deter- 


E | mined | to obtain a Treaty of Com- 
5 merce as well as of peace with Eng- Do 
E land, when the War ſhould be at an 
g 3 end; = 


T 92 ] 
end; butt in that they partly failed; 


| though it 18 ſtipulated by the peace, 
that there! 1s to be a Treaty of Com- 


is merce, from which however, I do 


not ſuppoſe, if England is on her 2 2 

guard, they can gain any great ad- 
vantage. In England the power of 
party has declared it a bad peace, 
and the clamour of the public has 
wn ſupported that; but the only thing 
in which France has fairly failed, 


in my mind, is the peace, which was 
much more advantageous for Eng- - 


land than it could expect, all cir- 
= cumſtances conſidered. The ſtrange 
turns of faction had placed at the 
helm of Britiſh affairs, juſt at that 2 
moment a: very able ſtateſman, and | 
in deſpite of the French Cabinet; 
| and I may alſo add the Britiſh nation, 
a rnce” was concluded very favour- 
oo able 


. 
108 able for Britain, + which, for a 
5 while at leaſt, will ſtop the career 
yr of French ambition. For my part, . 
5 1 never wilhed to ſee misfortunes 
17 heaped on a country, which had 
5 been the parent and the protector of 5 
= my own; and I am glad to fee that 88 
America is raiſed without ſinking 
ow the ſtock from which | it ſprung. As 
: | I before ſaid, it was intended to ob- 
uin, along with a treaty of | peace, a 
[2 treaty of commerce, which by in- 
|] creaſing the connection between the 
two countries, might 1 in time tranſ- 
H plant ſome of the Englith manufac- 
HM tures. and habits of induſtry into 
5 5 France, but there they have not yet 
A ſucceeded ; the perſeverance of the 
2 French Court, is too great, in this 5 
5 cauſe however, to be foiled long. 
# We ſhall ſee the negociation renewed, 
1 : when | 


"#4 1 


when chit there will not be ſuch | 
a ſtateſman e over the inter. 


eſts of England. 


Joszrik. Ido not with to interrupt 
your hiſtory of the plans of France, 
but J am told that this Engliſh Miniſ- 


ter WhO foiled the French in the 


treaty, 3 "2 complete courtier, and 
has loſt the confidence of Fall parties 


by his conduct. 


BEN IAN. lam not very well 
informed on that ſubject, but I believe FF. 
that ſuppoſed duplicity is very ill 
founded. Different countries, and 

vw different Rates of ſociety, have not 

only a variety of faſhions, but right 

5 and wrong, honour and diſgrace, 

and virtue herſelf changes her dreſs 

= and APPEATARKE.,. You Sir, would ad- 


here 
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1 
W here undoubtedly to the old Roman 
BZ definition of a patriot, and would 
define him as a man, who would 
1 ſerve his country, and knew no man 
1 by the name of friend who rr 
not do the ſame. In England the caſe 


is different. The man Who adheres 


4 virtuous political character, and of 
bh conſequence, as in this conſiſts poli- 
* tical honour, political depravity is its 
| 5 oppoſite, and 1s pretty nearly what 
among the Romans Was patriotic. 
9 virtue. Whoever i in England takes 
. this old faſhioned line of conduct, 


rich, a jeſuit, and if poor, as a fool. 
, This I OK, 1s the caſe with that 


nobleman, 


to his friends, that is to his. party, 
Y whether they are for or againſt the 
3 good! of his country, is reckoned a 


and maintains the place of an inde- + 
pendant man, will be conſidered, if 


* 


nobleman, 9505 worth may one 
day be better known to his country, ; 
and who ſhould not have accepted of 125 
a title that rather diminiſhed than E 
added to his character. 


. bur. 1 have r inter- FE 
rupted too much the views and plans # 
of the F rench Cabinet. 5 35 


. to the end of the war, and the failure 
.of the endeavour to decoy « over Engliſh 
induſtry, by an intimate commercial 

; intercourſe, which, if it ſhould be ob- 
tained, every x meaſure is to be taken 


T1 


Jeb This is really a very cu- 


rious fact; but I perceive wherever 
parties are, it muſt be the caſe in ſome 


| Pn 1 ſhould be . to e 


"Dan. 11 Lhad-chmt 


«Dd. - 


, 


TY 1 
to encourage the manufactures of 
= France: thus, by the time of the ex- 
A piration of the Treaty ſhe may be 
able to ſupply herſelf, and, perhaps 
meet England in other markets alſo. 
l forgot to obſerve, that the rupture 
between the Engliſh and the Dutch 
Þ was a great ſtroke for France, and 
one that ſhe ſcarcely dared to hope ES 
: B for. Theſe ancient allies were by 
55 this means ſeparated, and of courſe 
: each lay more open to the deſigns of 
{4 France. While the commerce of 
5 France is expected to be increaſed, : 
Y and her manufactures encouraged, it 
. is propoſed, by every internal ar- 
E: rangement poſſible, to prepare, before 
another war, to attack rhe Britiſh 
Y Settlements in Aſia, and to foment 
I quarrels between the natives and the 45 
| ſervants of the India Company; in 
= Þ being 


doing which, (as was de in the calc 
Tn” America,) the Dutch are to aſſiſt, 
as wellas the Spaniards. Matters have 
been even carried ſo far, as to conſider 
and eſtimate the expence which it will 
probably coſt England to loſe their 

| poſſoſſions 1 in India; for, that they are 
to boſe them, or to conquer France, 
Spain, and Holland, is a ſettled 


point. 


1 


Josxrn. J ſhould be ſorry to ſee 


this: ö che power of France would 
then be too great. I don't much like 
this part of the plan. 1 muſt confeſs; 
and if it happens in my life time, 1 
ſhall certainly remonſtrate againſt it. 


BaxIA ix. Were you to do ſo, 


you might, perhaps, prevent the 
thing. Imcan, were you to remon- 


„ ſtrate 


[9] 


7255 ſtrate by. ſending an army of © an hun- 
= | dred thouſand men as the meſſen- 
75 gers, the ratio ultima regum may pre- 
£2 vent it, but nothing elle can. 


Sy J osEPH. I 5 y mall uſe that 
argument rather than that Europe 
i=» thould be ſwallowed up by the power 
of France, which I think might be 
the ultimate conſequence. Can you 
tell me at what ſum the ex pence of 
that war was eſtimated to amount, : 


on the Part of England? 


= 


1 Bux] AMIN, Why 1 es—lt was 

MF reckoned that leſs than 80 millions 
= of pounds it could not be ; that pro- 
A bably 1 it might amount to 120 mil- 
. lions, and therefore it was put down ; 
W at 100 millions. 


145 100 * 


n Upon what er did 
they found this calculation? Did 
they not calculate that it would coſt = 


: themſelves as much! 


8 Bun JAMIN. They eſtimated from 
former caſes. The number of ſhips 

and men, with the number of land 

1 forces neceſſary, they could very rea- 

dily eſtimate, as alſo the number of | 


years the war might probably laſt ; 


and though none of theſe were by any | 
means certain, yet as the exertions of 
Britain muſt be proportioned to thoſe 
of France, Spain, and Holland, they 
could come at a tolerable gueſs; s; and, 
in my humble opinion, it will coſt 
Britain more than 120 millions. I 
| ſhould rather ſuppoſe 160 for this rea- 
ſon: the great diſtance will both pro- N 
1 long the duration of the war, and in- 
(OS 5 creaſe 
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creaſe the expence. 1 do not belizve 


the war will laſt leſs than ſeven years; 
and I am convinced, that except the 
firſt year, it will colt above 20 mil- 
lions annually. The reſources in 
India will be locked up, in the firſt. 
inſtance; and from England muſt all 
the money neceſſary be drained. Mo- 
ney goes a little way in India; 1 1 
mean according to its nominal value. 

5 Beſides, there muſt be at leaſt 40,000 
ſeamen employed at home. The In- 
dian nations will certainly; join France 
and Spain againſt Britain, and will 
5 leſſen their expence conſiderably. Be- 8 
. ſides, the national debt of France is 
1 not near ſo great as that of England, 
its real et are greater, and the 
annuities falling 1 in Will enable them 


to bear a freſh burthen, 


bt 
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Josrvn. I cannot: agree wich you in 
5 opinion, that the reſources of France 
are greater than thoſe of England. 
France has not always made good : 


her payments; but England always 


has, which is to me a Proof of her 5 
| more fold riches, 6 


Brexjaniv. Without prej jener 
againſt England, for J like it better 
than France, I think quite otherwiſe, - 
A man who walks on a precipice 18 
| more circumſpect and cautious, than 
one WhO treads on level ground. =_ 
It is an abſolute certainty, that thoſe 

who in private life carry on buſineſs | 

- that! 18 Supported by credit, are far more 
careful of it than thoſe who can at 

any time pay all that they owe. A 
man of real fortune may uſe freedom 
with his credit, and with his eredi- 

: tors; 
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tors; but every man who kplds up KA 

Falſe credit pays with the punctualit7 
of a royal bank till the laſt moment, 

1 and then all 1 15 OV er. | 


; Josnpn. I am convinced. You need 
not ſay any more to make me ſee clear- 
ly that I judged of wealth by a falſe 

barometer. I always conſidered, that 

punctuality in payments was a fign | 
of wealth; whereas I now perceive, 
that it is more neceſſary to thoſe Who 
-ar6: not rich, than to thoſe who are. 
Had 4 been a man of buſineſs, 1 
| might perhaps have known this be- 
= tore; and I am more than ever of 
4 opinion, that to be well acquainted : 
; with mankind 18 of benefit to a « King- 


1 BxxI ax. 1 perceive, 4 that 
| opinion is too deeply imprefſed on 
. „ your 


10 1 
your mind to be altered; neither do 
I with to do it, as you never can have 
it in your power to practiſe what you _ 
approve of ſo much in theory: for 
it is not in your power, by an intimate 


intercourſe to make yourſelf 8 
cally acquainted with mankind. 


| Josgplr. Are you then of opinion, 5 
ir, that Britain may” be ruined By | 
: her debts? 


3 Certainly 25 am. I do 
not indeed pretend to know when, 
but if ſhe continues to contract more 
and more in the manner ſhe has done, 
there can be no doubt of it; yet, till 
the laſt day, ſhe will pay with the 
ſame punctuality the did the firſt; 
and why will ſhe do ſo ?—becauſe the 
day 
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day that ſhe ceaſes to do it will be the 


laſt. 


Joszrf. Well then; but the na- 


tion is not to be ruined becauſe the 
debts are not paid. I ſhould rather 
think it will be better, and that trade 
will get to a more fout iſhing | ſtate 
1 than Ever 5 after this momentary e con- 
vulſion. = 


Bux JAMIN. If it is not deſtroyed 


by the long preflure of heavy taxes 
before that bankruptcy comes, it may 
be perhaps, as you lay; for my part 
I cannot form any notion of the cir- 
cumſtances that will accompany a 


BK phenomenon that will be ſo entirely 


new ein the world, but I ſhould think 
it would probably be attended with 3 
5 revolution! in the government, and a 


© C1 4 total 
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total change 3 in the manners . the 


people; for they are in a ſtrange ſort 
of ſtate. Every year there goes twice 
as much money to pay the intereſt of 
debt, as all the current expences of 
the government. The ſtockholders, 


ne live idle in England, have a ; 
greater revenue paid to them from the 
State, for the loans of money that is 
ES! ſpent, than the revenues of all the 
Rui as and of the Grand Seignior, added 


mnto one e ſum. 


Josxon. Were ſuch an excreſcence 


in my dominions, rather than admit 


ſuch an immenſe burden on induſtry, 
and riſk a revolution in government, 
1 ſhould order a reduction to be made 
in the intereſt ; in doing which, I. 
5 ſhould | not more effectually ſerre 
+ the country at large, than thoſe mi- 
5 berable 
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ſerable f who have lent their 

money on national ſecurity, and who. 

muſt one day be reduced to want, : 

leaſt whoſe heirs muſt. In ſhort I am 

5 of opinion that gradual periodical 
reductions which might give the peo- 
ple who have ſtock, time to acquire 

| money other ways, and to withdraw 

| gradually, would be a ſervice alike 

great to the ſtate irſelf, and to its | 

Ra creditors. | 


BENJAMIN, | There is certainly 
much good reaſon 1 in what you fay, 
but it is impracticable. The ſtate is 
poſſeſſed of no power by which it 
could be done, nor would the people 
agree to it; ; for it would be impoſſi- 
ble to convince them of the expedi- 
ency, becauſe every individual ſtock- 
7 holder who confider s that he may ſell out. 
F Raf when 
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when he pleaſes, only feels as an in- 
dividual, not as a part of a whole, 

which muſt one day be ruined. _ 
There is another reaſon that 18 fall : 
more forcible than all the oth: 


that ture credit would not b 


had, and the ſtate could never after 5 
make a | ſingle loan. 


Joskrk. 1 perceive it would not 
do, and I am much ſurpriſed that o 
well informed a nation perſeveres 111 
ft pernicious a ſyſtem. Perpetual 
loans for temporary purpoſes, and 
that without limitation 00. it 18 
2 07 compared to a grain of 5 


5 ſand!! 


Barpa ln. Your compariſon Sir, 1 5 


N is certainly very juſt, but there 1 18 no TY 
ſaying into what errors men will run 


1 when they! have c once e adopted a wrong 


55 ſtem :p 
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ſoſtem. Time has a Kfforent ſort of 


action upon nations, from that which 
it has upon individuals. All the men in 


England united! in one body, can N 
| the moſt have a recollection of the 


national debt for 50 years, and the 
clamour then was as great againſt the 


debt as it 18 now. It is even become 15 


more familiar now, and the ſame ter- 


ror acting on men's minds, daily loſes = 
its effect ; and as for the mathema- 
tical truth, that motion overtakes 
"reſt they give themſelves no ſort of 
trouble about that. They reaſon 
like the inhabitants of a ſmall town, 
where the church- ſpire threatened to 
fall to one ſide. When it was per- 5 
cCebived at firſt, the people were a- 
* larmed and afraid: it continued to 
55 lean * little, and a 1 little more, for 
near halfa century; but long before b 
„„ Be. that ” 
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that time they had become quite in- 


credulous, and when any ſtranger ob- 


ſerved that the ſteeple would fall, No 
% no' would be the anſwer, the 
88 ſteeple was like to fall when I was 
46. q boy, and it is yet ſtanding, you 
--: 66 need DE under no uneaſineſs about 
& the ſteeple.” It is ncedleſs, 1tup- 
poſe to add, that it did fall at laſt, 
after thoſe concerned had een | 
themſelves into a belief that it was 
800 ſtand almoſt for ever; and al- 123 
though every day that was added bs.” 
. its duration, added alſo to the cer— 
tainty of its approaching fall; and! 
deem this the caſe with the national 
debt; for though every increaſe adds 
0 the certainty of its deſtruction, i It _ 
rather adds to the confidence of the 
people, who will ſome day find out 
their miſtake, 1 


2 


* 


8 Josren. 


a4 
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__Joszen. Should France actually 
ſucceed in thoſe plans, do you imagine 
Jt would humble the pride and de- 
roy: the wealth of rc 5 


Bax Ia. : . am of opinion it 
would } in time do both, but unleſs 
the ſpirits and diſpoſition of indi- 
"viduals i 18 changed, and the national 
character deſtroyed, it will riſe again, 
5 perhaps, not to its preſent ſtate of 


importance or proſperity, but to a 9 


conſiderable degree of both. 


1 Do you. imagine, ſup- 
: poſing France ſhould ſucceed in raiſ- 
ing herſelf to great power, and hum- 
bling England, that the liberties of 
other nations in Europe would be 
in much danger. 1 


BENJAMIN. 


E 1 


Benjamin. I ſhould think that 
the deſigns of France will awaken 
other powers to reſiſt them, long be- 
fore they can ſucceed: other nations 9 
muſt perceive the neceſſity of pre- 
ſerving the balance of power in 
Europe, either by ſupporting the pre- 

| ſent ſyſtem, or giving riſe to another. Ny ; 

= _ Univerſal monarchy, though a dil- 

tant proſpect, certainly i 18 ier 5 
object with France; but while tliey 
follow it wi ith great eagerneſs 3000 5 
perſeverance, and it muſt alſo be 
allowed, with great ability, they 
ſeem to me to overlook, a change 
which has taken place | in the minds 
of men ,and which convinces me 


they dere lirtle chance to ſucceed. 


When the greater portion of the 
European world Was immerſed . 5 
ignorance 


15 1 


ignor ance and barbarity, and When 
the diviſions of nations had not been 
accurately defined, the dominions. of 


1 Kings, like the property of individu- | 
als, was liable to a diminution or in- 
| creaſe from every ſudden guſt of. 


fortune. Poſſeſſion generally was 
accompained with an acknowledged 
right to govern, which the inhabi- 1 
tants ſeldom wifhed or dared to diſ- 
pute. The nations of Gaul were 
caſily welded into one, and the 


Turkiſh Empire has united under its | 


creſcent, the dominions of many 
| Kings ; but wherever letters have 
carried civilization, that has not been 


the caſe. The moſt poliſhed ſpots. 


have ever been the moſt accurately 


divided, and the people moſt tenaci- 


ous of their boundaries. Ancient 
N Greece maintained independance in 5 
8 various : 
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various forms in a müder of ſtates. 
The Phœnecians alſo, when they 5 
planted the arts in Italy, aſſigned a 
variety of names, characters, and 
boundaries to the different ſtates.— 
The unique tory. of the Roman 8 
Empire ſwallowing them all up one 
after another, and making poliſhed 
nations and barbarians equally fub- 
mit, · is not an objection to this 


theory. It 18 ſufficient to eſtabliſh 


my opinion, that we have always 
found, where men were moſt civiliz- 
ed, they have been moſt tenacious of 
their boundaries. When the Roman 
Empire was broken i in pieces like a 
potter's veſſel, it was divided in a 
new manner, but the diviſions which 
were but at firſt ideal lines, are now 1 
made ſacred by their antiquity. As 
a more recent inſtance of this, we 


7-4-1 
| may look at the conqueſts of Spain, 
: which with eaſe were extended over 


the nations of other climes, and which 


| ſtill preſerves poſſeſſions which well 


. nigh encircle the globe, as with a 
B girdle; while the importance which 
| Spainderivedin Europe under Charles 


V. and his ſucceſſors the Philips, 
Was but of ſhort duration, Even the 
| Portugueſe wreſted from them, the 


| dominion over their country, although 
nature ſeemed to have pointed out, 
tmat from its geographical ſituation, 


| Portugal ſhould be joined to the 


Kingdom of Spain. This idea 


very ſtrongly impreſſed on my a. 5 


and Treally am inclined to think that | 
5 France never can ſucceed i in adding 
other dominions in Europe to her 


nt, though the , mY by 
the 


5 that the ſubdiviſions of ſtates and 


Rufſia, but they certainly were not 5 


| fav that ſm nall dominion implied Civi- 


—Þ think there is a wide diſtinction be- 


„„ 
che policy which ſhe purſucs, exalt 
| herſelf to the depreſſion and injury 5 
of 1 


| Joszyn. Do you mean to ſay, 


empires, is a proof of civilization? 
Britain but lately ſaw two Kings * 
once within its limits, and has an- 
ciently ſeen many more. France 
was originally divided into different 
Kingdoms, ſo was Spain, and ſo was Z 


more civilized than they are now. 


| BexJantn. But hows there i is a diſ- : 
5 tin ion to be made. I did not mean to 


lization, but that civilization cauſed _ 
a ftrong attachment to ancient boundaries. 


tween. thoſe diviſions which family 
broils 


broils have orator; ad diviſions 
- which have fairly been made, with 
| the conſent of mankind, and which. 
| are ſtrengethened by a difference of 
| language and of manners, France 
and Spain were, ever ſince there 
| havebeen any hiſtorical records, filled 
with people who ſpoke different 


languages, who were different * 


| their manners, and different in their 
þ character. The Gauls and 
| Germans were again divided from 


cach other by the ſame ſort of diſtinc- 


tion. But the interior diviſi ions, both 


of the Gauls and Germans, had no 
ſuch cauſes of diſunion, and though _ 
they ſometimes erected their ſtand- 
ards againſt each other, they aflem- 
| bled under one common ſtandard 
againſt 42 ſtrange foe. Thus while 
in matters of war, whether offen- 
live or defenſive, | they were but 5 
| one, 


: one! a5 W of -phlics,; In times 5 
of peace, they were many nations: 
a diviſion which in my mind is 
not at all an improper or injudici- 
ous one, particularly in rude times, 
when the orders of a King cannot be 
_ enforced at a diſtance, with any great 
degree of certainty of ſtrictneſs, or 
of juſtice. Theſe ſmall ſtates were 
very different from thoſe of ancient | 
Greece; each of which was as com- F 
plete in its nature, as the moſt ex, 
tenſive and well governed kingdom 
in the world. NF 


Joern. 1 am keln to be of your 5 
opinion, + do not beheve that even 

if France could get poſſeſſion of 

Switzerland it would be able to keep 5 
it with any degree of advantage to 
itſelf, and if ſo it is 1 unlikely 
that 


7 


| os i= He be ble to mainrain 


more extenſive or more remote con- 


queſts, I perceive we have much, 
however, to fear from the ambition of 
France, and it muſt be carefully 


watched. 1 ſhall avail myſelf of- 


| their example, but with a very dif- 
| ferent view. 1 ſhall have defence, and 
| not offence for my object, and I ſhall 
| have the different nations of Europe 
with their et cæteras entered into a 
Sanctum Sanctorum in the French 
L ſtyle, for 1 muſt own I give them 
N much credit for that, if the end were 
. juſt as the means is wiſe, Joſeph 
would give it his moſt hearty appro- 
| bation. Let us now for a little time 
leave the affairs of Europe, and con- 
5 ſider thoſe of America. I have a great 
curioſity to be informed of the 1 in- 
ternal ſtate of that countr . 8 
5 . what 


e eee 
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what Government is mot likely toe 
eſtabliſhed there at laſt. 


BENJAMIN. I think it is as yet 
quite impoſſible to ſay, but it will 
probably end in a mixed Government, 
ſomething on the model of theBritith, 
The fact however, at preſent 1 18, that 
5 people are too much diſperſed, and | 
too poor to afford to be governed 
Properly in any way. Until men 
are brought within certain diſtances 
of each other, and until! they have 
acquired conſiderable property, they 


muſt. from neceſſity be pretty Tree... 4 
- Men are like the particles of water, 


which when ſeparated by the effects 
of fire, till they are diſtant from 


: each other, become quite elaſtic and 
repulſive, under the form of ſteam, 1 


though under that of water, they 
Ake 


are attractive. I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that in a future time America 
will be divided into ſeveral parts, 
which may perhaps aſſume different 
forms of government; but it will, at 8 
all events, be many years before any 
good and effective government can be 


| 5 eſtabliſhed, 


= | Joes: "This Americans, by fol- 
= lowing after other nations, may profit 
by their experience, and avoid their 
errors. Europe is a blotted original, x 

| incumbered with the miſtakes of ma 

| "ny centuries of 1 ignorance and ſuper- : 

| ſtition. America may be, and I think 

| will be, a fair copy, free from all 
| thoſe incumbrances from which, I 
| am afraid, our ancient world never 
will be cleared; 1 think, that of all 
the opportunities which have occur- 5 


F 


ee 
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red ſince the world began, for forming 


an excellent g of government, 
: This 1s s the belt. oi 1 


— 


n 11 the minds of the 
people were as open to tru th, as the 


fields of the country are ready for cul- 


1 tivation, it might be as you ſay: but 
they are not ſo. Vour ſubjects, the 
Germans, tenacious as they are of | 
cuſtoms, are more eaſy to reform than 
the Americans, -Your people have, 

_ at leaſt, learnt the habit of obedience, : 
which will overcome prejudice ; but 
do a lawleſs and ungovernable diſpoſi- 
tion, the Americans add prejudices 
5 peculiar to themſelves; and if there 
were a man who could benefit his 


| country by a good code of laws, the 


Americans would not. adopt them. 


7 Thu us ; the affair would end i in nothing 
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at laſt, though, it "uſt be granted, 


and I will readily allow, that the ex- 
perience and the miſtake of others 
ought to teach them, and might en- 
able them to avoid many of thoſe 
miſtakes, into which mankind could 
not avoid falling, until experience 
had learned them better. : 


The Europeans al no examples 


: hou which they could profit much; 
for the manners of the ancients were 
ſo different from thoſe aſſumed by the 
Moderns, ſince the fifteenth century, 
that very little could be got by draw- 
nig a compariſon between the poli- 
E tics and manners of the Ancients, and 


thoſe of modern times. I have 5 


ways thought that it was a very great 
miſtake, and it certainly 1 18 a pretty | 
general one, to extol the lear ning 


62 „„ and 
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and arts of the Ancients, above thoſe 


of the preſent day, tho' as far as 1 
can perceive, they lived 1 in a manner 
that we ſhould term ſavage and 2 
uncivilized, and followed practices 3 
equally | oppoſite to 
; common ſenſe, and to true refine- 
In the days of _ 
Roman virtue, ſome of the greateſt 
” men of Rome eat at the ſame table, 
with 
their ſlaves; and again, in the days 7 
of their luxury and magnificence, | 
they cut their ſlaves into pieces to 
The 
manners that admitted of either of 
theſe muſt have been very rude indeed, 
ns When Cato the Elder eat out of the | 
diſh with his faves, 
been ſatisfied with their company and 
Now 1 conſider it as 


which were 


ment of manners. 


and even out of the ſame diſh, 


feed lampreys for their tables. 


converſation. 


. one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt certain 


marks 


he muſt. have 


"Lo 
BY 


\ 
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marks of a cultivated and poliſhed 
mind to ſelect its company carefully. 
I do not ſay, that ſevere and rigid 

virtue requires that nice choice, nay, 

1 am ſure it does not; but that re- 
finement of mind does, Tam certain. 

It is from circumſtances of this 

5 ſort that I would judge of the An- 

5 cients rather than from the more di- 
rect teſtimony even of the beſt Hi- 
ſtorians. When Hiſtorians relate di- 

rect facts, concluſions may be drawn 
with ſome degree of certainty; but 
when they begin to favour us with 

85 deſcription, I muſt confeſs I read with 
ſome degree of miſtruſt, not of their 
truth, but of my own capacity of | 

5 underſtanding them properly. Words 
ſuggeſt ideas not always like thoſe 

Which were intended, and which were 


* in the mind of the e writer, but thoſe 


1 26 J 
7 that a are the moſt familiar to the mind 
of the perſon who hears or who 


reads. I am very diffident of my judg- 
5 ment in any caſe reſpecting the An- 


Cients, and 1 differ very much from 


moſt people on this ſubject; for it 1s 


8 80 impoſſible to avoid forming ſome be 0 


nion, whether right or wrong. "DE -- 
the Romans my opinion is, that, ex- 


” cept the grand national character of 
valour, they had but few virtues „ 


which they could boaſt. Their prin- 


vo ciples were thoſe of well-regulated 


_ robbers: their policy was excellent; 
and their government (for men who 


were to live by the ſword) was, 5 


| during the times of the Republic, 
the beſt in the world. With regard 1 
to the fine. arts, they ſeem to have 

. flouriſhed only for a very ſhort 
0. They came in with that lux- 15 
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ury which enen the Republic; 
and were expelled by that debavehery 
| and idleneſs that followed. In their 
; virtuous. days, a victorious General 

was accuſed of ſtudying Grecian lite- 

rature a ſtudy which they then de- 
ſpiſed, as effeminate and unworthy 
of a Roman; and in a ſhort time 
after the Auguſtan, age, they were 


1 obliged to cut the heads from Gre- 
[can ſtatues. to ornament thoſe rude 


| trunks which they had carved in ho- 


nour of an Emperor, as there was not 


a ſtatuary 1 in Rome Who co. uld form 
a good head! With ſtrong Foals 


minds, the 8 ein to have 


E potefled | a few. excellent prineiples, 


They civilized the nations while they 
| ſubdued them; and i in exchange for 


the liberty of which they deprived the 


. reſt of mankind, they taught them 


. | the 
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the art of making bricks, and other 


ufeful i inventions, which laid the foun- | 


dation of the grandeur of Europe at 
this day. 


-Jomrin; Well, but their eloquence 
the hiſtories which remain, the 
inimitable poems of Virgil, and other 
fine productions, will always make 

us look upon the Romans as men who 
excelled in other arts than rhoſe of 


5 war and government. 


Hana. They a: will 
do ſo; but J am not ſure if it will be 
with great juſtice. The tranſactions - 

of the great men at Rome were the 
moſt 1 important that ever attracted the 

| attention, or called forth the abilities 

of men. As eloquence and war, 
or in other words the army and the 


: bar 
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bar were the only ladders of ambition 


in the richeſt nation of the world, 


and among the moſt ambitious men 
that ever lived, ſoldiers and orators. 
not only had ſtrong incitements to 

make great exertions, but they had 
the beſt theatre that ever was; I 
mean, the moſt conſpicuous, and 
he moſt ierten. 4 


8 public buſineſs hos been 
med by public ſpeaking, there 
have been great orators. For among 
_ mankind there are numbers of natu- 

ral orators, and many more who are 
qualified to excel when their powers 

are directed to that line. Auguſtus 
was a good orator from his firſt at- 
tempts, at a very early age. Julius. 
 Ctar, who had the firſt degree of. 
abilities in every line, Was a great 
: orator; 


- 
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orator; in the practice. of which he 15d 
agreat advantage oyer moſt other men, 
from his intimate acquaintance with 
men and things, united to elegance of 
manners and a bold mind, which in- 
titled him to enſlave his count v. if | 
there is ſuch a thing as abilities giving 
one man a right to rule another. The 
45 number of Roman orators was not 


very great, when we conſider the 


am ple field; and their fame certainly 
is, in ſome degree, owing to the im- 
| Portance of the affairs! m which they 
were concerned. Mankind ever have 
been, and ever will be, deceived in t 
their judgment by the importance 
and brilliancy of a tranſaction. Your 
neighbour, the famous Frederic „ 
Pruſſia, Would have found it very 
difficult to perſuade mankind of his 
greatneſs, or to vindicate his unfair 
attack 


3 


* 


tan 1 


3 upon Queen Matia Tereſa, 
had he only been a, tartar chief, car- 
8 rying on his ravages againſt his rude 175 
neighbours, with exactly the ſame 
wiſdom, the ſame juſtice, and the 
ſame degree of bumanity, that he in 
that caſe did. In ſhort, the world 
will always admire the ſplendid and 
brilliant tranſactions of men, more | 
than thoſe that are leſs magnficent, 5 
more wiſe and more juſt. Could 
the orators at a Poliſh Diet ſpeak like 
Demoſthenes or Cicero, they would 
find {till that Fame was beyond 
their reach; and their orations would 
oy in the infignificance of the ſub- : 


5 thy But the poetic _ proſe 
0 compoſitions of the Romans, were: =: 
admirab!. le, and in my 0 have 
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not been equalled by the Moderne, 


| Theſe will always prove their title 
to the firſt rank, as a poliſhed, or at 


leaſt as an | elegant n nation. 


Brxjavin. 1 am willing. to ) ad- 
5 mit the excellence of the individvals | 
as poets and hiſtorians ; 1 only do 

not think that as they were few in 

number, and as the time during 8 

which the flouriſhed was but ſhort, 
the Roman character is at all marked 

buy that partial and ee 8 15 
0 excellence. 


Josren. Do you hen entertain "= 
high idea of the progreſs that the 
Ancients had made i in ſcience? I am 

. afraid that there, they were : tall far- 


” ther behind, 


Ben JAM '- 
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BENJAMIN. Certainly they were 


both in uſeful and ſpeculative ſcience; 
in moral philoſophy they were great 
adepts, but in every branch of na- 
tural philoſophy, they were as mere 
children. Thoſe who practiſed very 
ſeldom reaſoned; and thoſe who did 
: reaſon, took fanciful ideas for their 
guide, in place of facts and experi- 
ments; fo that knowledge ſcarcely 
advanced at all. However much the 
f compariſon may be for or againſt the 
Ancients, it muſt be allowed that 
they were exceedingly unlike. the 
Moderns. There is a divifion to be 
made both in knowledge and i in 1 
compliſhment. There are many ſorts 
of knowledge and acquirements chat 
are natural to men, and of which, 
except indeed, in the very rudeſt | 
75 ſtates of ſociety, m men are never found 


en tirely 


E 
entirely diveſted. Even ſome arts 
which are the moſt difficult, are of 
this ſort, while others of far inferior 
merit are not to be found except in 
poliſhed ſociety, and not always even 
there. Poetry, painting, muſic, war, 
politics, law, and many branches of 
moral philoſophy, are naturalto men: 1 
ſavage nations underſtand them all, 
more or leſs; ; and if I may be per- 
mitted to expreſs myſelf ſo, they 
ſeem to compoſe the original e- ement 
of mind, and may be poſſeſſed i Ina very 
high degree by men who are in other 
reſpeds but in a very rude ſtate.— 
_ Thoſe branches of knowledge again, 
which require experiment and time, 
with an accumulation of facts, obſer- 
vations and trials to produce, are ſel- _ 
dom in any degree of forwardneſs, 
8 except in civilized . indeed 


men 1 


tis 1 


men ids? not naturally make any con- 
ſiderable degree of progreſs: in any of 
theſe ſorts of knowledge. The An- 

cients were poliſhed, and very highly 

ſo, as far as regarded theſe branches 5 
of natural knowledge, ſuch as indi- 
vidual genius creates; but the Mo- 
derns, in addition to that knowledge, 
have got the other that is acquired by 
. the repeated efforts of reaſon and of a ar t. 2 


The diſcoveries in mecha anics, in 
chemiſtry, in navigation, in all 


branches of natural philoſophy, but : 


above all the art of printing, which 


E-: has facilitated ſo much, or as it were 


| made a poſt- road for the communi- 
cation of ideas; operating together 
have totally changed the face: of 
affairs, and made this world quite 
different from that with which we 
are 


: eternally . g e e When 
1 read Homer's deſcription of the 
lovers of Penelope, an accompliſhed 
Queen.—When I read of their kil- 
ling, ſkinning, drefling, and eating 
theep and oxen, I cannot help think- 
ing of the Indian Savages, in the 
back ſettlements of North America. 
The entertainments of the moſt lux - 
urious Romans, who had fighting 
flaves killing each other during their 
meals, neither fills me with an idea | 
of their humanity, the civilization 
of their manners, or the poliſh of 
their minds. When again I read the 
| grand deſcriptions of gold, filver, 
purple, gems, and coſtly. furniture, 
TIT form to myſelf. the idea of the 
* grandeur and dreſſes. at a flage play, 
. performed at a country village by roll. = 
* actors ; ; and when 1 it is conſidered 


that : 1 
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that the polite, the elegant, and 1 
had almoſt ſaid the omnipotent Au- 
guſtus, had neither a ſhirt to his 
back, nor glaſs to his windows, Jam 
perſwaded that I do not form too 
unfavourable an opinion of the 
taſte that reigned | in their magnifi- 
cence. 5 


Josxrn. 1 mut © own hat it bever 


occurred to me that language does 
not give juſt ideas, although the 


| words may be literally and exactly 
4 5 true.—Unleſs the man who ſpeaks, 


: 


PN 


and the man who hears, affix the 
fame idea to the ſame word, lan guage 
does not anſwer the purpoſe, and 
though the Ancients, when they 
ſpoke of gold, ſcarlet, and diamonds, 
meant the ſame ſubſtances and the 


Ly fame colour that we mean; yet the 


 workmanſhi * 
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workmanſhip and i circum- 
ſtances might differ as much as the 
dreſs of a common ſoldier does from 
that ofa General officer. Wo natur- 
ally, it is certain, when we read of 
theſe fine dreſſes, and of crowns, 


and ſceptres, affix ideas ſimi lar to that 


of the crowns and ſcepters, and 
dreſſes which we have ſeen; though 5 
upon reflecting on the matter, they _ 
probably were very much inferior. 
The bluſtering, boaſting, and blaſ- 
pheming heroes, who ſat ten years 
before Troy, are much indebted to 
Homer for his elegant deſcriptions of 
them; but I am afraid they alfo 
owe a good deal to this circumſtance 
which you have now mentioned, of 
the miſtaken ideas that ariſe from the 


imperfection of language in in commu- _ 


nicating ideas, VVV 
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"Benjamin. Until reflection had 
e to my mind, the eircum- 
ſtance of which we now ſpeak, [ » 
formed grand ideas of the Ancients ; ; 
and that other people do the ſame, 


/ 


I conclude from the painting which 


J have ſeen made, of the Grecian 
tents, &c. Kc. than which Regal 


; 8 Thrones are not more elegant nor 


ſuperb. Their chariots too are paint- 
ed patterns of taſte and of elegance, 


when in reality thoſe heroes who 
| lived ten years, partly in boats, and 


partly in tents, who quarreled with 
: each other, and abuſed their enemies : 


| in a ſtyle that would better befit a 
retailer of fiſh, than a leader of an 
army, who gb with ſpears head- 


ed with iron, and occaſionally with 


large ſtones, and who rode in char- 


1 boaſting and vaunting as ea 
9 5 went = 


1 


TY 


went along, notwithſtanding all Ho- 
mer's fine deſcriptions, I cannot 


help thinking, were a ſorry group.“ 


— I was at firſt led away with 
Homer's ſublime deſcriptions, | " 
hero I did conſider as bold, honour- 
able, and generous ; a chariot of a 
hero ] conceived to be an elegant car, 
drawn by ſpirited horſes; and as for 
the Gods, they were > but an auxili- | 


The amazing power of Homer in the ſublime, | 


is not more to be adinired from any thing, than his oy. 
oF deſcriptions of ſingle combat, in which: the heav- 
ing of a huge ſtone (the moſt outrè of all poſ-. 
üble actions in the midſt of a Fight between two 
| heroes) is painted in ſuch a manner as to fill us 
with great ideas of the warriors. _ At the ſame 
time, it certainly gives a ſtrange notion of the man- 


ner in which they fought, when a ſtone could do 


the bulineſs, and that a large one too, Which 
muſt be a very uncouth weapon ; and while heav- 


ing up, muſt have left a fine opportunity for the for 
80 „ an attack, - 


aries. 
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aries. | Upon better 6091 deration, at 
leaſt upon a longer conſideration, We 
ſee the heroes were rude in manners, 
and uncultivated 1 in mind. Their cha- 
riots were more like thoſe of a com- 
mon carrier, than the noble vehicles 
of which poets write, and painters 


| make pictures. Perhaps Homer 


painted the manners of theſe times - 
| from his own ideas of what they 
really were: or perhaps he had no 


intention but that Which moſt poets 
| have of making a fine poem. Fiction 


and poetry ever have been, and ever 


| will be, intimately connected, and 


eßpie poetry in particular; for unleſs 


the minute parts are filled up, it will 


B not ma ake a complete piece, and the 


minute parts muſt, from the neceſſity 5 
of things be imagined. —A tradition 


affords ground for a poem, which as 
a finiſhed 
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a _— piece, muſt delineate ac- 


curately, whatever is treated upon at 


all. Homer, Virgil, and Milton, 1 


believe were equally aiming at truth, 


the firſt as much as the laſt, and the 71 


: laſt as much as the firſt. 


In ſhort I believe that with regard 
to the manners of the Ancients, we 
are and ever ſhall remain under great 
| miſtakes ; but that we probably are 
neareſt the truth when we ſuppoſe : 
them to have been i rude. / 


Josrn. The improvements and 


Saks: in diſcovery that mankind I 
have made during the laſt. hundred 
years muſt have ariſen from ſome 
great change in the minds of men, 
for I believe no period of an equal 
5 length of time can boaſt of one half ? 


of. 


5 43 3 


of the improvement and diſcoveries f 


in the uſeful arts. 


BxNIAMIN. | Ever. ſince mankind 


5 wak experiment for their guide in the Z 
| road 0 knowledge, it has advanced 5 
with great rapidity.— Tbe Ancients 

| made diſcoveries. by accident, and 
= without ſeeking for them, as the 
precious metals were firſt picked up 
* by chance, but We now dig for them, 
and for the acquiſition of knowledge 
| we eſtabliſh experiment. e e 
think, explains the rapid brogteſs 


we make! in diſcovery. 


Josxrn. There is one circum- 

5 ſtance that relates to the Ancients, 
at which I have often been ſurprized, 
and which I think indeed, makes it 
var uleleſs, to compare them with _ 
1 VVV the . 
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the Modlerns⸗ Nine tenths of the 
5 people were ſlaves, and three thouſ- ; 
and of theſe wretches would ſome 
times be the property of one rich 
man, would follow him as part of 
his retinue on the road; would la- 
bour for him in the mechanical arts 
as journeymen: in ſhort, they would 
do whatever a maſter had a right to 
demand of a ſlave. The freed men, 


were little other than the depend - 


ants of the great, and the diſtribuj- 
tions of corn prove that they were very 
Poor. None of that equal diviſion 
of property took place there, that is 
ſeen in Vienna or London, where 
the inhabitants would not accept „ 
a beggarly diſtribution of corn. That 


4 political equality which we already . 


ſee carried fo far in ſome. parts 
and which | is e, d extend. . 


tending ther, 1s quite a new 7 phe- 
5 nomenon in the world. 


BoxJAMIN, Certainly it is; and 
| what is it that has levelled men ſo 

| much, but thoſe inventions of print- 
. ing, Kc. &c. which have put the 


minds of men more nearly upon an 


: equality. 1alfo attribute the changes 


among: mankind, partly to the uſe of 


metic 


figures and calculations, | applied to 


politics: and the common affairs of 5 
| life, for until that was done, the re- 
Bp gulations as well as the judgments of = 


men, were very limited and imper- 


fect; they could neither lay exten- 
| five plans, nor with any certainty | 
draw proper « concluſions until arith= 
fs practiſed and applied to 
the uſeful arts. This certainly df" 
tinguiſhes the preſent time from 
* % RE thoſe 
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thoſe that are paſt, and it is a matter 
of no ſmall curioſity, that men could 
with great accuracy calculate eclipſes 


and the motions of the ſtars, while 


they could not employ figures, by 
ſimple rules of multiplication and di- 
viſion, to politics or private life, . 
thing, than which, nothing certainly 
is more obvious, and few more eaſy. 
Without going in that manner to 
work, men were liable to great error, 
| tho? by dint of a clear vnderftanding, 
andgreat experience, a few 1 individua ts . 
were indeed, capable of underſtand- 
ing a litile of the views and intereſts 
of nations, but to all except theſe fow, 
they were totally unknown. While 
by means of printing, and th 
| inventions, we have greatly increaſed 
the facility of ſpreading knowledge 
1 among men: we have alſo imbibed 
- many” | 


ſe other 
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many prejudices, and according to 
the modern ſyſtem, genius is cramp- 
ed while it is cultivated. The 
human mind, by having inſtruction 


poured ' 11 upon it faſter than it 2 


ready for its reception, acquires 4 
negative ſor tof abilities, and fr equent- 
ly ceaſes either to have a power or 


deſire of th inking for itſelf. — Though 


there are vaſt. numbers of men ER 


2 maintained in the world for little 


other purpoſe than that of increaſin 1 


the general ſtock of knowledge; yet 
that ſock does not owe much of its 
increaſe to their labours, but more to 
the labour of thoſe whoſe ſituations i in 
| life have obliged them to think and 
3: a(t: for 
body of mankind are employed in 
looking back upon what 18 paſt and 
gone for ow; rather than f in looking 
H 2 =: forward 


hemſelves. The learned 5 
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forward: that they may increaſe the 
knowledge and happineſs of thoſe 
who are yet to come. Theſe r men do 
not ſeem to conſider, that a man who 
knows all the languages in the 
world, with the hiſtories of all: ages, : 
and of every nation, unleſs he em- 
ploys 1 that knowledge for the benefit 
and happineſs of mankind, reads and 


|  ftudies juſt to as little purpoſe, as 


the man who would ſpend his life 
in pouring water from one bottle 
into another, and then back again; : 
when the end comes there is no 
trace left of the labours of either, 
and no effect produced. IT own, that 
without this very ſpecies of learning, 
of which II now ſpeak, we ſhould find 
a great want, but that it is Abuſed, I 
am certain. I have ſpent a great 
portion. of my life in endeayouring 


to 


| to root out pre} judices that hurt man- 0 
kind, and I am ſorry to ſay that 1 
believe the prej judices of the learned, 
are more deeply rooted than thoſe of 

any other ſet of men. As. for me, a | 
learned man would deſpiſe any. thing = 

that I could ſay on this ſubject, and 
if! it were poſſible for this converſa- 
= tion ever to make its \ way into print, : 

I ſhould have the contempt « of at leaſt 
half the learned world ; but I ſhould 

| have the comfort of being able to tell 

them with truth, that neither the 

flirſt productions of literary genius, 
nor the moſt uſeful | diſcoveries in 
ſcience, are owing to that body of 
learned men, who devote their time 
and ſtug to the language and hiſtory 
of the Ancients, Were Jan Emperor, 
or were I to preſume to adviſe an 
Emperor, i it would ia not to diſcour- 5 


uz age 
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age ancient learning, but not to allow 


it to tyrranize over ſcience as it has 


done, and to. give ſome ſhare of that 


importance to thoſe who follow mo- 
dern ſtudies, which has hitherto been, 
and vet 18 conſined to thoſe WhO 


direct their ſtudies to claſſical learn- 


1 5 Og! 


1 1 am glad to fad your 


Hoes on this ſubject correſpond ſo 
exactly with mine; I only wanted 


to be aſcertained of the juſtice of my 


own notions on the ſubje& to put 


them in practice. 1 ſhall order prizes 


for eſſays, on moral and natural phi- 


: loſophy, and ſhall have profeſſors of 


the firſt abilities for mad matics, 


mechanics, chemiſtry, &c. &c. but 


that ſhall not be all; I ſhall think 
of ſome means of eſtowing honour 


upon 0 


10 937 

5 upon thoſe Who ſtand. foremoſt in 
theſe uſeful ſciences, nor ſhall reve- 
nues be wanting to ſupport thoſe 


whoſe exertions tens ſo much to the Ro 
1 caſe and 9 of mankind. 


Br)? AMIN Bit let me intreat 
you not to ls” thoſe violent means 


whͤich yo have ſome times practiced. 


I hope nothing will be done to 


diſcourage | in the ſmalleſt degree, 
thoſe ſtudies thar are purely claſſical. 5 


When you encourage another ſort of 
learning, do not diſcourage that, leaſt 
it in time be forſaken. All that ought 
to be wiſhed for, is, that it Bg 
not hold the firſt place, where it 
oughtgonly to be upon an 4 | 
or perhaps only to fill the ſecond. _ 


1 * 
| Jorken, We agree perfectly i in 


ol and for the future, as I have 
this day got an uſeful. leſſon from 


your greater experience, W hen Jam in 


: any doubt I ſhall rather leave ſome— 


thing undone, than run the riſque 
of Ing too much. 8 


e It ; is the fafeſt way, 


and 1 think the beſt; It is a plan, | 
which if you follow with your love 
for the intereſt of mankind, you will I 
obtain the name of Great more de- 
ſervedly and more certainly, than „ 
any conqueſts. Already, indeed, is the 
world inclined to give to you almoſt 
as much praiſe as is ever granted to 
virtue, or to a man who = not 
cut the throats of half a million 
OE his fellow men. It is no leſs 
— cauſe of wonder, than of regret, 


that 
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that the moſt brilliant fame tene 
bad actions, and that warlike heroes 


have always been honoured with the 
firſt place i in fame” stem ple. i 


Jos EPH. There is not, I muſt con- 
| feſs, any thing that gives me ſo bad 
an opinion of mankind as that fact; 

and they have ſuffered moſt ſcverly 
for it, for while men admire am- 

55 bitious warriors, who ſpread deſtruc- 

tion and death more than thoſe Kings 

who aim at extending their hap- 
pineſs, the moſt ambitious men- - 
will always take that fatal road to 


5 glory. 


e jame of Julius Czar 1 chants; N 
has . re admirers then that of Titus; | 
and indeed were it for nothing elſe, the 

a romantic and e victories of 


1 5 FI the 


| the former mult make a deeper im- 
preſſion on the mind than the mild, 
but leſs remarkable virtues of the 
latter. Do you know Sir, that I 
have maintained a conſtant ſtruggle f 
in my own breaſt on this very ſub- : 
jet? Early in my life, my mother, 


the unfortunate. Maria Tereſa was 


ſubjected to the impetuous attack of | 


- that - ambitious, but e 
King Frederic of Pruſſia. This ex 


ample, aided by the virtuous princi- 15 


ples which were early inſtilled into 
me, have hitherto made me ſeek fame 
only 1 in the good of my ſubjects, but 

I have a thouſand times been tempted 5 

to break forth as the de predator in- 
ſtead of the friend of mankind; for 
though brought up with prhceiples 

of virtue, the ſeeds of ambition 

were ſown deep in my mind. Am- 
TE 1 bition : 


E 
bition i is one of thoſe paſſions that : 
grows ſtron ger , While thoſe that coun- | 


teract it are not much ſtrengthened 
| by obſervations on mankind. 


BENJAMIN. 4 cannot deny the 


certain fact, that a more brilliant 


5 fame 1 is. acquired by the honours of a-.. 
proſperous” war, than by the virtues. 
" peace; but chen i in the one caſe 


5 nothing i is» riſqued. 


; That por tion of fame which may | 
be acquired by virtue is certain, 


whereas the warrior ſtakes honour 


and fame, and every thing that | 
is valuable, and riſques meeting 
with contempt and diſgrace : add to 

this, © 


is ſelf approbation, 1n the other, there 


often is the moſt bitter remorſe, and 


even e me Sir, that 
H 6 N vou. 


that in the one caſe there 0 


T aw 1 

youu road to fame is far the Fs 
is the moſt certain and the moſt ho 
codurable, and although it may not be 
to brilliant, it it to be conſidered, 

that a virtuous King, acquires fame | 
7 among the good and the virtuous, 
while the tribute of applauſe and 
aſtoniſhment that follows the deſ- 
troyer, is extorted by involuntary 
| feelings | from the weak or the 
wicked. 1 


55 . I ſhould abhor myſelf if 
1 did not think as you do in this 
eaſe. 1 only lameat that the caſe 
is ſo unfortunate for mankind, that 
- whe ſeemingly moſt eaſy road to fame 
3s through blood and carnage, and 
muſt therefore, as I before ſaid, al- 
ways tempt the daring and ambiti- 
ous to deſtroy the peace of mankind. 
1 ſhall - 
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I hall conſider myſelf as a fortunate | 


man, if the ambition of my neigh- 


-bours does not ſome day force me to 


gratify my own. I am afraid the 


obſtinacy of my neighbours, t the 
Dutch, will prevent them from 
agreeing to ſome demands 1 have to 
make upon them, 1 in which caſe we 
ſhall have fame or diſgrace enough : 


ono one fide or the other. | 


= Benjamin. ; 1 hope chat will not 
. be the caſe. The Dutch, believe me, 


are in no condition to fight, neither | 


are they at preſent much inclined to 
; but if they were, it is not in 
Holland that the laurels of the War- 

rior are to be plucked, Were I 
Empefor of Ger many, and wanted to 

gain fame by means of war, I ſhould 
| certainly turn FOE: arms againſt. the : 
Grand 
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Grand Signior. The 435 would 
read well in all the Gazettes of 
Europe, as well as in future hiſ- 
Story. The Turk would ſend a 


vaſt number of ignorant infidels (as 
wecall them) into the field, and you 


might probably have the glory „ 


putting to flight, an hundred thouſ- 
and men with turbans on their 
heads. — Now i it would be impoſlible 


ud to do ſuch a thing with the Dutch, as 


a they never fight in ſuch great num- 


bers, and are not muchinclined to run. 


As long marches, great numbers of 


men, bloody battles and attacks upon 


armies that are much larger than 
our own, are what acquire fame, 
vou might have ſome in this caſe. 
How fine it would be, to read that 


the Emperor Joſeph, with an army 5 


of forty- -five thouſand , put to 
8 - Aight 


i 
flight one hundred and twenty 
thouſand turks! That the Creſcent 
of Mahomet Was completely ſtained 
with the blood of infidels, and 
trampled under the fect of a Chrif- - 
| tain army.“ By theſe means you 
| might get fame more eaſily than by 
lighting with the Dutch, who with 
an army inferior in numbers to your 


own, might perhaps gain a victory; 2 


but who would, at all events, make 
you purchaſe glory very dear, even if 


fluturity would allow that than” was 


1 75 glory in the Emperor of Ger- 
many, who had been at peace during ; 
1⁰ long a period, fighting with, and 
conquering a nation fo far inferior i in 
numbers and in ſtrength, juſt after 


they had been ſupporting an ex- 


penſive war r by ay with the Englith 
nation. 8 my 
Joskrn. 
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„ Jbenrk. I hope i it never will be my 


—— 


lot either to humble the Creſcent of 
Mahomet, or of the flag of Holland, 
though neither of the two 18 impoſ- 
ſible. My ambition is to have it re- 
corded how many towns L have built 
and beautified, how I improved the 
ſol, and encouraged. the manu- ; 
; factures of my country; how I made 
my people N at home, and 
5 reſpected abroad. This, 1 hope, 
will procure me the eſteem of 
the wiſe and good; as for that por- 
tion of mankind; who value not 
virtue and goodneſs, J care not for 
their admiration, nor ſhall 1 labour 
204 obtain their 8 1 5 


Bax JAMIN. Why, it ie is not worthy 


of the "Row or the great, to court the = 


5 1 8 L 


LY 
applauſe or claps of a wultitide . 


that is not regulated by wiſdom or 
virtue. 


JosE PII. Q | hive an intention of 
prohibiting ſome articles of luxury, 

*: That: are imported into my domini- 2 
ons from England, and I with to 

know your opinion of 1 it. My reaſons. 


Are; firſt, there 1s a great balance oo: 


trade againſt Germany, and 1 in favour 
of England; and next, as none of | 
the articles we import > WEI thence, | 
are ſuch as we cannot make, I with. 


1 encourage my ſubjects to work as 


they do in England, and ſo to 0 Lupe 
a ply themſelves. IDs 


82201 11 . | T he reaſons are ver y | 


good certainly at a firſt look, and may 


| e be founded on e ſolid and ; 
| 5 wiſe 
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wv ile conſideration; but no country 
1 Europe can excell in cv ery manu— 


facture, and therefore it 13 for 


rates. to purchaſe from thole 
' that ay 


The diviſion of labour among na- 


: tions, is a good thing, aud ought. act 
do be diſcouraged altogether ; becauſe 
if you diſcourage that, you will never 
attain to the higheſt degree of excel- 
lence in any thing, It is only ano- 
ther ſtage of the diviſion of labour 
among individuals, which is certain- 
ly "hg cauſe of our preſent wealth, for 
without divifion of labour, there can 
be little wealth, for there is no 
wealth but what is produced by the 
labour of man; none whatever, and 
the wealth of any country. is the ag- 
| gregate of the labour of all the hands 


in 
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in the country ; ; eh 18 meaſured 
by the excellence, the dexterity, and 
the induſtry in the different branches. 
Now as the excellence and dexterity . 
cannot exiſt without diviſion of la- 
bour, it may be ſaid to be the cauſe 
of wealth. Although it may be ſaid 
that Germany 1 is ſufficiently large to 
admit of all the arts flourithing in 
full perfection in itſelf. I do not 
think it is; there are certain manu- 
factures which ſuit certain people, as 
much as particular plants or grounds 
do particular ſorts of ſoil; and unleſs 
you had all the varieties of men, 
that are to be found in the world, 
vou could not have all the va- 
ricties of manufactures! in perfection. 
The hard-ware manufaQures, SY 


5 know, are what you chiefly with to 


bring to perfection! n Four-: domini- 15 
| ons, 


ons, by erchiding thoſe of Eagle, = 
but it will not do. The activity and 


verſatility that is required, by the 
manufacturers of hard-wares, will | 


prevent the Germans from ſucceis: 
their habits of life, their conſtitu- 
tions, and their minds, are all againſt 
that ſpecies of exertion. Inſtead, : 
therefore of excluding Britiſh manu- 
: factures, I would adviſe you to ad- 
mit them on condition of octing : a 
equal admittance for your manufac- : 
tures into Britain; this ſeems to me, | 
to be better than prohibitions, and it 
is the more neceflary, as the French 
want to have Commercial connection 1 2 


with Eng land. 


Je, hot 1 40 bet ſee bs 


great harm there would be in that 
ö connection; 1 it would not hurt the 


Germans, 


E 
Germans, nor indeed any nation. 
why not let France and England buy 
and ſell together if they pleaſe ? 


ies] muſt own 1 view 
this matter very differently: I think 
if France, which is ſo near England, 
can get a friendly Commerce, that 
the habits and the arts of England 
will be their principle export, and if 
they ſhould ſettle in F rance, Tbeg to 
know whether ſhe would not ſoon 
become the greateſt nation in the 
world ?-—neither conqueſt nor com- 
merce ever accumulated 1 in one ſpot, 
fo much wealth as has been gathered 
together in England, by means of her 
tkill and induſtry in manufactures z 
and France is, in my opinion, as well 


qualified to excell as England. p hey N 


1 have not hitherto done fo ir n 5 true, 


bur 
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but why have Hay not done it! 
Becauſe the King, whoſe will is 


their law, has not thought it for the 


. grandeur of his family; but he docs 


now think ſo, and we ſhall ſoon ſee 


Peante: ſtand foremoſt Eon. the 
manufacturers of Europe.- 
French have the ad Aivity and verſati- 


The 


lity that is wanting; and as far as 1 


n judge, are by nature better 
fitted for manufaQures than even the 


5 Engliſh. 


TJosnp: H. But T have always under- 


Po ſtood that the great capitals of Engliſh | 
5 manufacturers, by enabling them to 

carry on buſineſs on an extenſive 
ſcale, and by enabling them to give 
| long credit, ſecured them the perfer- . 
ence in foreign markets. 


Brx TAI. 


: BExjAMIN. There is a great dea! 
of truth in that; but ill it is to be 
taken in a limited ſenſe, and we find 
every day, both among nations and 
individuals, that inen of the per- 
manent advantage being on the ſide 
of capital, it is on. the” tide of in- 
duftry. The induſtrious not only 
tand Their ground againſt. capital, = 
* but acquire in time, capital them- 
ſelves; while thoſe who have capital 
frequently loſe it. You know, and 
all the world knows, that the fickle- 
neſs of fortune is proverbial, and 
every change ſhe makes, muſt be in 
favour of the poor, and againſt the M 
rich; this 1 18 plain to E demonſtra- : 
tion; and the inference 1 is, that the 15 of 
rich have the greater cauſe to fear, 
and the poor to hope, and chat! . | 
Juſtry 
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| duſtry is a more certain ſecurity 
for the continuance of proſperity, 


than capital. 


- Jomen, Well, but in | England 


they have both induſtry and capital; 


and TL: can have no idea that France 


can ſoon, if ever, be in a condition 
to meet them in neutral markets; 
for 1 take that to be the queſtion, 

and not whether France is to ſup- 
_ ply England, or England to ſupply : 


; France. 85 


BENJAMIN, Certainly, there are 


in England at preſent, both induſtr s ; | 
and capital; but 1 in the natural pro- 
greſſion of things, there muſt be ſome 


period, at which that will begin to 
decline; 3 for the progreſs 18 this: the : 
BY, induſtry 


ET] - 

induſtry comes firſt, capital follows, 
indolence and luxury are again the 
conſequence of that and then poverty; 
ſo that every rich and induſtrious 


people, ſhould conſider the moment 


of proſperity, as being but a tran- 
ſitory and fugitive period. Were not 
his the natural courſe of things, for- 
tune might be arreſted i in her courſe, 
| and thoſe who had once gained the 


ſummit, might bid defiance to thoſe 
| who were below; whereas their 
| danger increaſes, and their care 


and ane ought. to in- 
creaſe alſo.- 
high, have many blaſts to ſhake 
them; and if they fall, they daſh 
ehamſelves' to pieces. Beſides the 
danger ariſing to nations as they 
become rich, it is a certain fact, that 
[- When once e they begin to ſink, it is 
= ns "with 


-Thoſe that ſtand : 


this irreſiſtible force. There ſeems 
to be no power in nature to ſtop 
the down- hill career; exertion and 
energy are generally wanting, while 
the expences and the manners of 
more prooſperous days remain an 
eternal bar to induſtry, and fru 
gality, which are the virtues in 
the hagheft eſteem nga: ſtates, 


Josxrn. It goes very mach againſt ; 
my 1deas, to think that France will 5 
ever rival England! in manufactures; 5 
but however, as you are ſo good ajudge 
of theſe affairs, and as you ſay the : 

. nature of the people is favourable to 

| induſtry, J ſhall not diſpute the 
matter; and agree ſo far, that, as 
proſperity i 18 not in its nature, per- 
manent; eing proſperous, i 18 rather 
an argument againſt England. and 

certainly = 


"7 0 Fr. 
certainly gives the 3 to 
France in a Commercial connection, 
as England has little to gain, and 


much to loſe, and France has much N 
to = and little to loſe. 


rare, But what is more 
againſt England, is the nature of her 
: public debts ; it is as if a man's ap- 


petite for food were continually 


increaſing, which 18 well enough, 
perhaps to a certain length, and 
may be endured as long as his 
means of ſubſiſtence increaſes alſo; 
but if that ſhould ſtop its progreſs, 
the other will ſoon bring on de- 
ſtruction. Upon the whole, I view 
Britain as a ſplendid meteor, ſhin- 
ing among all nations, that its 
courſe has been rapid, and its appear- 
| ance bright; but the fire that illu- 


4 1 8 mines 
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mins the maſs, conſumes its ſub- 
ſtance, and I think it will meaſure 


its period, and fall to iſe no more 
leaving the world to wonder at the 
extraordinary e 7 


1 have been an enemy to Britain 
in appearance it is true; and in the 


caſe of America, certainly hoſtile 
0 it in every view; but I love 
Britain, and I always ſhall love the 
place, and reſpe& the people. 1 
look forward with concern and with 
grief to that time, which ſooner or 
later will ſink. her from that proud 
ſituation, in which ſhe is now placed; 
and J pray that the infatuation of 
proſperity may not always hinder her 
people from viewing that precipice 
over which they now hang; they 
are now inebriated with the cup of 
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; proſperity, which makes men drunk, 


while the hand that raiſed 1 it 18 broken T5 


into pieces, like a potter's veſſel. 
This it 1s my own opinion, will be 
the caſe with England; how ſoon 15 
do not pretend to know, but while 
France follows extenſive and long 
_ «diſtant views; and while her rival 
England, is totally immerſed in the 
project of a day, the balance muſt 
turn at laſt. Such a line of condu& 
_ always has, and alw ays will ſooner 
or later determine the fate of the 
nations or the individuals, by whom 
it! 18 reſpeQively PORN.” „ 
e You, : no doubt, expect to 
oh America grow great by that 
ne ſort of vigour, which enlivens 
| 0: new people, and forſakes older . 
nations. 5 


1 Buxjanix. 
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Brx IAM. Were 1 2 younger 
man, Imight perhaps, ſee them make 
a little progreſs, but J am not very 
ſanguine in my expectations. Jam 


Bo convinced it will be many centurics 


. before they will appear great in tho 
eyes of European nations, and : 
whether they ever will do fo or not, 
is a great chance; it has not happen- 
ed to many ſpots of the earth to be 
inhabited by men, who could raiſe 
themſelves above the natural level; 
and it would be a very raſh and i 
founded prediction to ſay, that it 
would ever happen to America: nor 
indeed, do 1 greatly with it ever to 
happen. The more they are elevat- 
ed, the ſhorter time their elevation 
will laſt: in a few years, perhaps i in 
leſs than twenty, I think, that with- 
out at having a | great. deal of Buropega 
parade 
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parade and luxury, they will be in 
the moſt enviable ſtate of any people 
in the world. They will have every 
thing neceſſary for life, in the greateſt 
plenty, even to profuſion, and inſtead | 


of a large family being a burthen, as 


in Europe, it 15a fortune in America. 5 
Were we to reaſon. abſtractedly * 
this ſubject we ſhould ſay, that, as 
to marry and have a family, and to 


| provide for that family, the a 
-- and - employment of almoſt everx 


man: ſurely a country muſt be very 
happy where this is done, without 
N any of thoſe troubles attendant on it 
in this European world. —1 am cer- 


tain that if there were no ſuch place fs 


in this world, but that we knew it | 


were actually the caſe 1 in the moon, 5 


we ſhould wiſh to be there; for we 
ſhould compare our ſituation with 
„„ ͤ . 14 „ theirs 


E 
5 BEN). AMIN. Were 1 a younger 
man, I might perhaps, ſee them make 


a little progreſs, but I am not very 
ſanguine in my expectations. I am 


5 convinced it Will be many centurics 


before they will appear great in the 
eyes of European nations, and 
whether they ever will do fo or not, 
is a great chance; it has not happen- 
ed to many ſpots of the earth to be 
inhabited by men, who could raiſe 
themſelves above the natural level; ; 
and it would be a very rath and all 
founded prediction to ſay, that 11 ; 
would ever happen to America: nor 
indeed, do 1 greatly with it ever to 
happen. The more they are elevat- 
ed, the ſhorter time their elevation 


7 will laſt : in a few years, perhaps in 


leſs than twenty, I think, that with- 


out having a great deal of European | 


parade . 
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parade and luxury, they will be 1 in 
the moſt enviable ſtate of any people 
in the world. They will have every 

thing neceflary for life, in the greateſt 
plenty, even to prof uſton, and inſtead 

of a large family being a burthen, as 
1 Europe, it is a fortune in America. 
Were we to reaſon abſtractedly on 


this ſubject we ſhould fay, that, as ; 


to marry and have a family, and to 


provide for that family, is the end 


and employment of almoſt every 
man: ſurely a country muſt be very 
happy where this is done, without 
any of thoſe troubles attendant on it 
in this European world. I am cer- 
tain that if there were no ſuch place 
in this world, but that we. knew it _ 
were actually the caſe i in the moon, 
we ſhould with to be there; for we 
ſhould. compare our ſituation with 


14 5 | theirs: 


1 


theirs fairly, but we do not do ſo with | 


regard to America, We take the 


oſtenſible appearance f wealth for 
the reality in this compariſon ; and 
becauſe in Europe there is more 
money and more accumulated riches, 
we think it 1s much richer, and ſo it 
may be, as a country; but that 
country is the richeſt to an indi- oY 
vidual, where he can with the great 
eſt eaſe procure what he Wants. 
To be able to live as they do in 
America, 18 much better than to 
get a guinea for a week's labour in 


| London, and be obliged to part with 1 


it fora garret twelve fect ſquare, 
: and ſuch victuals and clothes, as will 
ſcarcely ſerve till the end of another 
week. Therefore the reſpective caſesof 
: comparing the rich Engliſh, with their 
two hundred and bfty millions in the 
funs, : 


funds, and the bankrupt Americans, 
( ſpeak of the lower clafs) the latter as 
individuals, are much richer, and 


much more to be envied. I do not now 


Apeak as an American, and wiſhing 
to make my country appear great; 
but 1 ſpeak as an obſerver, who has 
had an opportunity to know the ſtate 
of individuals in both countries. 


= Men ſoon forget | in proſperity, what 


| formerly was their own caſe, but 
= great in credit, punctual. in their 
payments, and powerful as the 


Engliſh nation is, it is not above an 
Hundred years ſince they were under 


the neceſſity of coining braſs money; 
and it is more owing to the excellent 
method they have of managing, than 
to real wealth, that they have hither- 
to kept up fuch good credit. In leſs 
than twenty years after the coinage 
| 1 15 of 
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« hes, heals money, they ſupported 
| the confederate war in Germany, 
Spain, and Italy, with immenſe 


ſums; but how did this happen ?- — 


Not certainly that they were e 5 
rupts in the firſt period, and rich in 
the latter; but that under the wiſe 
and prudent management of King 5 
William, credit was eftabliſhed, and 
the borrowing and funding ſyſtem 
was begun. Till then, in times of = 
trouble, rich men hid their moncy, : 
and it diſappeared. Since then, rich 
men produce their money for the 
public ſervice, and Govern ment mort - 
gages part of the induſtry of the na- 
tion for ever, to pay the intereſt. 
Under the impreſſion of this fact, as 


well as for reaſons which I have men- 


tionecd before, I never will : mat 
5 the wealth, Either of nations or of 
EE individuals, 


TY} 
individuals by the credit which they 
maintain in money matters. Before 
there were artificial modes of raiſing . 

money, this might be. done very pro- 
perly, and the concluſion would pro- 
bably be right. formerly no man 
could get poſſeſſion of wealth, with- | 
out having given value for it, but 
now it is quite otherwiſe; for if a. 
man by prudent management can | 

once eſtabliſh his credit, he may get 


poſſeſſion of money, for which he 


never! has given any) value ; and this 
N very much the caſe in England. 
It is a fact, that though Engliſh 
merchants Are very ieh there are 
but very few of th em who could 
at any time P: eſerve their Punc- = 
tuality in Payments without arri. 
ficial means. 8 | 


16 5 JosE?Hs 5 
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5 Josxpn. I am very much ſurpriſed 
at what you now ſay. I agree that 
your concluſion reſpecting the credit 
of the Government is very fair; but 


that Engliſh merchants ſhould ſand 


by credit I cannot conceive. 


BENJAMIN. 1 do not mean to Ins 
fox, that Engliſh merchants are a ſet 

of bankrupts— far from it; but a man 
Who is worth large ſums may deal 


. 8 beyond the extent of his capital; and 


there are few merchants ; in England : 


| who do not do ſo; it is thus they 


are reduced to artificial methods of 1 
: keeping up their credit. 8 


7 8 At fic I did not under- 
5 and your meaning properly, but 

now I ſee the concluſion, that as men 
of r are reduced 1 to thoſe ſhifts, 
Lo os and 
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and as men of 110 property, or of little, 


may keep up a good credit by the 
ſame means, there is no poſſibility 


of knowing the real circunſtances of _ 
a man, uſed to theſe practices, by 


his punctuality in money maters. 1 
alſo am now convinced, that credit 


. depends more upon prudent manage- 


ment, than upon real wealth; and I | 
think much is yet to be done in Ger- . 
many by this means. 


Bexjanin. England is an exam- 

; ple in this to all the world. To ſpeak 
= by a ſimilitude, credit is to manufac- | 
tures and commerce what oil is to * 

machine; - and to credit does England | 

owe her greatneſs and her wealth. 

Did the courſe of nature give me 5 

3 proſpect of living many years, the 
chief ſervice I ſhould now endeayour 
to 
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to do my country would be, to eſtab- | 
| liſh a mutual confidence in money 
matters among the people, and ſo to 
inereaſe credit and capital at the ſame 
time. As it is, I ſhall endeavour to 
inſtill thoſe principles into the minds 
of younger men who may live till 


the thing is practicable, which, at a 


period when things are ſo unſettled, ; 
would be impoſſible; and as the miſ- 
carriage of one attempt would be 


5 85 very detrimental to future ſucceſs, 
which will depend upon the opinions 


of men, it is neceflary to be very 
cautious indeed. There is perhaps 


no human undertaking that requires 


0 much caution as this; for the ap- 
| pearance conſtitutes, i in fa&, the rea- 
lity. I mean, that unleſs the outfide _ 

ſhew is always preſerved with the 
1 greateſt care, the whole fabric comes 
55 1 down 5 


1 5 i 


down in one inſtant, as if * the ope· 
ration of NET: 


ifs sEPH. As En Wine has with ſuck. 
ſucceſs ſet the example to all Europe, 
I wonder that theſe nations have not 
more attentively comfidered how they 
might imitate a conduct, the effects 
of which are ſo deſirable; ; for though = 
the nation that goes foremoſt i in in- 
ventions and in improvements muſt 


encounter great difficulties, and run 


1 great riſks, yet thoſe who follow have 5 
an eaſy taſk, if they will be but cau- 
tious and attentive, to be guided oy 

the experience of others. 


hl Ban JAN MIN. It lcertalblya ſtran ge 
coverſight in other nations, but man- 
kind act very curiouſly in many caſes, _ 
and this is one. It muſt be obſerved 
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as teck, from which 1 believe hats ” 
are few deviations, that men like 
better to follow their own ſchemes 
than to copy thoſe of others; and this 
18 probably the preſent caſe. When 
indeed one nation ſettles a colony 
upon a rich ſpot, others are very apt, 
through avarice or ambition, to emu- 


late or imitate them in that, but not = 
1 internal plans, cuſtoms, or r regu> 


lations. = 


is Josgrk. I conſider Britain as the phe- 
nomenon of the preſent century; andi 
| know not any thing that is lodged in 
the womb of futurity which I ſhould 
be ſo curious to know, as how the 
| blazing meteor (for ſuch i it is among 


1 other nations) mall end. 1 have a- 
muſed myſelf with many conjectures 


on the ſubject, but 1 have never 
7 ee ; 
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| pleaſed myſelf with any that 1 have 
: thought ſu fficiently ee to ſatis fy 
my mind. 


BxNIAMIx. It! is a curious ſubject 
for conjecture; and I think the de- 
ſigns of France give a hint that may 
ſerve in ſome degree to direct the 
. fancy. Perhaps the territories in In- - 
dia may be taken from Britain, with a a 
great increaſe of national debt; other 
nations, 'and in particular 7 : 
may be able l in time to underſell Brt- | 
| tiſh merchants in Foreign markets, 
and the balance of trade may turn 
againſt Britain,* There would then 
: an 


1 „ Package Dr. Franklin knew that the balance 


in favour of Britain has been declining for theſe 46 
1 8 years, and that ! in the year 178 I, for the firſt time, | 
- "on. ds actually one million againſt Britain. See 


n books of England, 


1 586 
an impoſſibility of paying the | im- 


menſe taxes, a revolution might « en- 
ſue, after which, things would be- 
1 gin on a new footing 3 but, in my 
opinion, never could they return to 
their preſent ſtate of proſ perity, for 
other nations would be rifing during 
their fall, and the greatneſs of every 


thing is meaſured by compariſon: in- 


deed Ne 15 ſome reaſon for think- 


ing, that even if Britain were to meet 
with no misfortune, the progreſs of 


other nations would diminiſh her im- 
portance. The progreſs of the na- 
tions in Europe has been, ever ſince 
the darkneſs of the Gothic ages be- 
gan to be diſpelled, ſomething like 
a race, and Britain and Holland have 


run moſt ſwiftly; but that race muſt 


have an end when it will be their 
fate, like rhat of che Hlecteſt courſer, : 
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to be overtaken at the oll where they 


are all upon an equality as to place. 


Of this, Holland 1 is an inſtance; for 
the Dutch, by ſuperior induſtry and 
_ exertion, got poſſeſſion of the carrying 
trade of Europe firſt, but now, thar 
other nations have got more forward 


in commerce, they begin each to car- 


ry for themſelves; and in a ſhort time 
there will be no pre-eminence enjoyed ; 


either by the Dutch, or by any other 


nation, for each will have its Rare, 


and no more. It is the beginning of 
this operation that is now ſinking 

Holland, and will ſink it farther, be- 
cauſe in the cou ntry itſelf there is no 


real foundation for wealth or impor- ; 


tance. Although itwill be alongertime 
before manufactures will be equally 
diſtributed, as they are more difficult 
to tranſplant and to eſtabliſh 1 in any 
country 5 


— 


0 1 


cou ntry than the carrying trade, yet 
in time we ſhall find that they alſo 


tend to come to a level, or at leaſt 


| they have ſach a tendency as will 

diſtribute them much more equal- 
iy than they have ever have been in 
| any former time. 


' X 


" | Joan 18. I cannot perfectly agree 


Mn thinking ſo, for as every age has 
| ſeen ſome country or other diſ- 
tinguiſhed above others, for manu- 
factures and arts. I ſhould appre- 

hend, that the rhing which always 


I has been, may be expected to con- 5 
. tinue to be „ 


Bunganiy; we have alrtady had 
a long converſation on the difference 
| between ancient and modern times. 
With regard to nations, as cultivate 


ing : 


f | 


ing the arts, it might be ſaid that 
the openings of communication, that 
let them paſs from one country to 

another, or rather that conduct them 
= from one country to another, were 


not then made or laid open. Ie 


8 channels of information are now, 
however, fully made, and as com- 
pletely occupied; and indeed man- 

kind ſeem now to be determined, 


that as far as is poſſible all things N 5 
ſhall be com mon to all nations. Two 1 


hundred years ago, even in the 
garden of a King, one could only 
find ſuch plants and herbs. as were 
natural to the country, or had been 
brought there by ſome accidental | 


e circumſtance. | Now the caſe i 18 quite 


different, for there is ſcarcely "y 


vegetable either uſeful or curious, Wo 


that * 1s Produced from the moſt 
Southern 
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5 Southern latitudes (here vegetation 
is almoſt burned up with heat) to the 
moſt Northerly points, where it is 


almoſt frozen with cold, in any = 


climate, or in any quarter of the 
globe, that! is not to be found in the 
gardens of many private men; nor 
are they brought there by chance, 
but with a deſire and intention of 
cultivating as many of the different | 


forts as the climate will permit. — 
Nor is it ſo in botany alone; all the 


arts practiſed by men, are aimed at 
buy other men alſo, and cultivated 
; with a greater or a. leſſer degree of | 
ſucceſs. I do not mean to ſay, that 
taking any particular art, it will be 
brought to equal perfection! in every 
country; I do not believe that ever 
will be the caſe, nor would it be good 
for mankind that it ſhould be ſo; but 


what 
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what. 1 mean, 18. that i in time no 
country will ercell in many different 
arts, ſo much as to be able to ſupply 
” others, in ſuch a manner, as to have 
a very great balance of trade in its 
con favour. I believe, on inſpect- 
ing the accounts of all thoſe nations 
that had great balances in their 


favour, it will at this time be found 
that they are hos than they once 
were, which is a mark of the 


equality, to hich nations Sradu- 5 
5 ly: tend. — w 


Joskrh. I think indeed, there is 
much plauſibility in that idea, and I 
perceive that in reality, at is the 
fundamental cauſe of the decline of 
the Dutch, Republic. It frequently 

happens that the real cauſe of Revo- 

lutions and changes 1s concealed | 
5 from 


6 . f 


d from common bbſervation. The di- 


viſions and ill blood that has of late 


ED prevailed, ſeems to be the cauſe f 

their decline: while I am really in- 

. clinedto agree with ou in opinion, 
that the changes i the other 
European nations Hs brought on 
that ill blood, which is therefore to 
be conſidered a as the effect and not the 2 

cauſe. 


Bex JAMIN. Certainly—Dowenot 5 


every day 1 in common life, ſee ſome 
man or other riſing up, who by a 


new invention, or ſome other advan- 


tage, which 1 18 peculiar and attached | 
to himſelf, ſecures for a while a pre- 
ference ; but time, and the progreſs of 
other men, always put an end to every 
thing of the ſort ſooner or later. This 
is a ſimple and a common caſe, and 


creates 
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[ 
creates no wond: T5 becauſe we. clearly 
ſee how it 13, but with nations, the 85 
ſame nature of a tranſaction is in- 


cumbered with ſuch a complication | 
of circumſtances, as hinder the eye 


from penetrating! diſtinctly 1 into the 


affair, beſides a greater length of 
time 1s taken to bring the change 


. about. If! it were not for theſe things 


there is no doubt that men would 
i underſtand the affairs of nations more | 
clearly than they do at preſent : 1 
am therefore ſtrongly confirmed in 
my opinion, that with regard to arts 
ms commerce, men will get nearer 
a level. But it is the failing of proſ- 
perity not to know tlie fickle ground 
on which it ſtands. Every proſper- 5 
ous nation thinks it will always be 
proſperous, which belief, in no ſmall "= 
ee haſtens and brings on its 


* F fall, 
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fall. In ſhort, there are ſuch a com- 
bination of cauſes that operate in 
bringing down a great and an afflu- 
ent people; that I am not ſurprized 
that every nation in its turn, has 
ſunk under the attack; nor am I even 
ſurprized to ſee that like the Pendu- 
lum they vibrate beyond the point of 
ſuſpenſion; and that few nations 
that have fallen from proſf perity, have 
Nopped till they were deeply im- 
merſed in adverſity. 


E oxen, Would you then apply 


all this reaſoning to Britain? Do 
you expect that it will really ſinx 
An its- importance, never more to 
riſe? 


"You JAMIN. | I ould bes very ſorry . 


to think that! it would certainly be the 
caſe, 70 


[ 0s 1 


etl; but! am very muck afraid that 
it may. Confider the circumſtances 1 
the caſe; the taxes are already ſo 
grievous, that the value of money 
has decreaſed, till the other nations 
in Europe have got a great advantage 
in their manufactures, and they will 
| till have more and more. The taxes 
of Britain are not now lefs than four- 
- Teen” dr fifteen millions of Engliſh 
money, and two thirds of that goes 
for intereſt of ſums that are already : 
3 ſpent. Another war, and another 
there will ſoon be, muſt increaſe 
their taxes to near twenty millions, ; 
Which as J am informed, is nearly 
about equal to one fifth of the in- 
come of all the people in the nation, 
and is much more then the rent of 
all the land in the kingdom. This 
2 muſt bring on ſome decay of trade, 
K 2 and 
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and if it does, then the taxes become 
leſs productive; then follows an in- 
creaſe of the rate to make up for the 
failure in the produce: : this again 
hurts trade, and ſo on it will preci- 
| pitate in an arithmetical progreſſion, 
the moment that it takes the runx, 
till then all may go on every well; 
nor will 1 fay, that even twenty mil- | 
lions will give this turn to the | 
: affairs; 3 but as Britain goes on bor- 
rowing, ſuppoſe 1 it does not, it only 
makes it a more diſtant day; for at 
the rate they go on, if it were thirty 
millions, they would come at it in 
time, and that not a very long 


8 e 


5 1 Indeed 4. am afraid all 
= this has too much reaſon 1 in it to be 
5 miſtake, though! muſt confeſs the 


ideas 5 


1 

| ideas are quite new to me; I could 
with to converſe on theſe ſubjects for 

a much longer time than I am afraid 
we ſhall enjoy together. Could I 
_ employ a few days, acquiring as 
much information as I have gained 
this day, I might return to my Em- 
pire, and with ſome. reaſon think 
that I was fit to over my people. 


S» 


Bax 1 Yu certainly. pay 
; me a great compliment ; ; but this day 5 
give me leave to ſay, the in formation, 
as well as pleaſure, has been mutual. 
We have already let the greateſt part 
of the day paſs over, and it is now 
more than time that we had ſome 
refreſhments. I am not accuſtomed if 
HE toentertain Emperors, nor is this cot. 
; tage a fit place, 4 have therefore 5 3 
_ ordered fuck a cold repaſt to be 
V „ „ pre- 
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prepared, as will ſuit the ſcale of this 


infignificant place, rather than the 
gueſt for whom it is intended. In 
the ſmall arbour in the garden : 
which we left, we ſhall find this, 
ſuch as it is; and without the! incon- 
veniency of ſervants, we may enjoy 
retirement, and freedom to do and 
to ſay what we pleaſe. . 5 


Josz>s. You. have done, of all 


things, that which I moſt wiſhed for. 
I could wiſh no interruption to the 
3 pleaſure and inſtruction which this 
day affords, and this arrangement will 

juſt complete my defire : I therefore | 

attend whenever you pleaſe. 5 


His American Neem at; 
his illuſtrious gueſt (fill attended by 


: the yer whom the Emperor had 
brought 
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brought with. him) returned to the 
garden, where they found a ſmall, > 
but elegant entertainment, ready | 
placed on a round table, that was 
large enough to hold a variety of 
the fineſt wines, fruits, and cold 
diſhes, that Pariſian elegance and 
luxury could furniſh. When they 
had fat down, the Emperor could not 
again refrain from envy ing the happy 
lives of thoſe, who, free from ſtate, 
and the pomp of courts, enjoy them- 


- ſelves i in their own Way. Dr. Frank- 


N lin ſmiled, and obſerved, that if he 
could but ſo perſwade the ambitious | 


ad the lovers of glory, thoſe nan. . 
who would willingly lay half Europ ug 
19. aſhes, and rejoice in its deſtruc- 


tion, to purchaſe one vain and ſhort 


lived triumph, he would decreaſe the 


9 85 miſeries of mankind more than all 


K 4 „ 
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the Emperors that ever lived ſince the 
creation of the world had been able to 
do. But again added the venerable old 


man, the pleaſure is one of thoſe which 


ſeems great, merely becauſe it is un- 
common, for there are few things 
that are tolerable, which are not plea- 
fant ſometimes, and we muſt diſ- 
tinguiſh between thoſe pleaſures, 
after which people eagerly pant, and 
: thoſe which people enjoy in the com- 
mon way of life, but which may for 
a time ſeem to be very great. All 
tboſe men have found themſelves in 
a labyrinth who have reaſoned about 
what life was moſt happy, becauſe = 
| happineſs depends upon the mind 
of the man ſuiting the life that he 
leads. For my part, I ſhall not pre- 
tend to throw light, faid he, on the 
: intricate ſubjeQ; but from my own 


TS — feelings 
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wings 1 ſhould fay, that the plea- 
ſure of retirement to an active mind, 
1s like the pleafur re of ſleep ; exquiſite 


: when it comes in proper time, and 
proper quantity; but irkſome and 


2 intolerable when invited too much. 


Were you Sir, to ſtay alone here for 


a month, you would have a longing 


deſire to enter again into buſy life, 
that no man in buſy life feels, even 
in his moſt fatigued moments for 1 re- 

a tirement. 3 N 


3 helices: neither your mind nor 
mine is fitted for a retired life; and 
even though '$ am now an old man, 
1 do not like retirement, except "TY 
relief from its oppoſites, trouble and 
fatigue. The Emperor acquieſced in 
55 this opinion ; for he had, if poſſible, 
a more active diſpoſition than Dr. 5 
K 5 Frank- 
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Franklin, and one have felt the 


languor of retirement infinitely more, 


only he had never tried it, and never 


Will, while he follows his own in- 


clination, which eternally hurries i 
im from one undertaking to another. 
In ſuch pleaſing converſation, that 
Hy tends to make men better acquaint- | 

ed with the world, and with them- 
ſelves: did they paſs the hour of re- 

freſhment, and perhaps the darkneſs 5 

of night might have ſtole in upon 
their converſation, had not 4 meſ⸗ 
ſenger from the Count —— 


arrived with ſome diſpatches, which | 


| required his Excellency" 8 preſence in 
Paris that evening. — ö excuſe 
would have been improper; ſo 
that there was nothing to be done 
but to cut ſhort * day, which, 3 
: though 3 the longeſt in the 
8 Fear, 


I: 


year, Seed to both parties to be far 
too ſhort; for they both declared 
they never had before enjoyed ſo 
pleaſing and agreable a day's con- 
N verſation; and this was probably very 
true, for in addition to the eſteem 
; (and by this time ſomething more) 


which was mutually felt, the Em- 


peror had never in his life enjoyed ſo 


Free, unconſtrained, and at the ſame. 5 


83 ſo entertaining a converſation. 
n the other hand, even the philo- 
phie mind of the old ſtateſman, 
found additional pleaſure from the 

rank and greatneſs of his gueſt, which! 
did in no ſmall degree increaſe his 

fatisfaQtion. | 1755 


2 The mellenger, being difoucha 1, 
the a far | ina h poſture 
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for a few minutes ; - he ſeemed a little 


diſappointed and then began the fol- 
lows * converſation. 1 


5 Joskrn. This interruption is ra- 
ther a perverſe ſort of accident; 
5 however, 1 hope, as I have three 
days yet to ſtay in Paris, we may 
again 8 ſome time in each others 
| e ares 


- Benjamin. 401 ſhall. we 0 
we who have talked ſo calmly of the 
revolutions which nature makes in | 
the kingdoms of the world, be diſ- 
concerted by an accident, which we 
could neither avert nor alter; and 


which only will be felt for a few g 


hours? Now Sir, give me leave to 

ay, that an Emperor ſhould feel for 
5 nn with which his 
= commands 
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commands though ever ſo equitable 
and ever ſo juſt, may be attended; this 


18 good inſtance, for nothing can be 
more reaſonable, than that I who have 


: nothing elſe in hte to do but to ſerve - 


my country, ſhould obey her call; 


w_—_ it is not at this time at all agre- 


9 Tor EPH. I own my dear friend, 

khat the reproof 18 perfectly juſt, and 

. 1 ſhall be blameable if I do not in 
future remember how it 18 to receive 
and obey orders as well as to give 
them.—I never fairly felt myſelf ; in 
the place of a ſubject before, and this 


leſſon will be of ſome benefit 1 hope | 
to all my ſubjects. But, to return to 
the viſit to me while I am in Paris, 
- which will yet be three days; to- 


morrow 18⁰ to Verſailles, to ſee the ps 
new 
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new improvements on my ſiſter's gar- 


dens diſplayed, and for two days 3 19 


ſhall be taken up with all the gew- 
_ gaws and the follies of this luxuri- 
ous court; the next day ] ſhall de- 
vote with infinitely more pleaſure to 
my friend, if he will favour me ſo 


far as to return my viſit at wy Ho 


BxNIAMIN. After the communi- 
cations of this day, I am not certain 
that it would be well to take ſuch a 
ſtep, as for my ſelf I have nothing t to 
fear, I have ated ſo, that nothing can 


be ſaid or done to me; but my country hs 


has received favours from this court, 


aid has many yet to aſk, and I hope 


: many to receive, Proof i is neceſſary 


| to puniſhment, but the ſlighteſt ſuſ- 
1 Ficion or diſpleaſure may cauſe. the 


denial : 
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denial of a rene: I certainly mould 8 
be exceedingly ſorry not to have the 
pleaſure of another interview, but 1 
think it might be better if it were at 
my reſidence in town, in which caſe, 
if any thing tranſpires, no harm can 


EE ariſe, as I am bound by politeneſs to 
receive the honour of the viſit as the 
1 Emperor of Germany, i 18 not anſwer- 


able t to the King of France. 


Joskru. That! 18 1 let it be fo, 


55 but before I came here this day, Iin- 
| tended to requeſt the honour of your 


viſiting Vienna before you leave 


0 Europe, and I here promiſe, that if 


can be of any uſe to your friends in 
the weſtern world I ſhall readily ex- 
ert 1 tured 


* 2 


BENJAMIN, | 


1 
|. 
EQ -- 
| 
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ol 
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: 
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e u bald I wiſhed to return by 


way of Holland, where I actually 
have ſome buſineſs, but on dropping 
a a flight hint of my intention it was 
received in a ſtile which prevented me. 
from repeating it. I know the jea- 
| louſy of this court, and muſt yield 
to. the neceſſity of the times and the 
hhumours of men in power; I am 
pretty well accuſtomed to. that now, 
and can bear it with great patience; 
but if there is any thing that! ſhould 
. prefer to another, merely for the en- 
joyment which it would afford, it 
would be the very journey to Vienna, 
which: you have done me the honour 
to propoſe, but which, however, 
with a great and juſt ſenſe of the 
favour intended, I muſt decline. 1 
have too much at ſtake for my 
EY. 6 V country. 


country to be my own maſter 1 in chis ö 


3 That is Very un lucky, but 
you know I have great intereſt wich 
France, by means of my ſiſter; per- 
5 haps 1 might be able, even without 
appearing in it, to remove every dif- | 


= . 


e 1 am not 1 of 5 


. the greatneſs of your power, I know 


: that it would remove to appearance . 


| at leaſt, every difficulty, but as 1 be- | 
fore obſerved, the leaſt diſpleaſure, 


even though it ſhould not be vitible, 


would hurt the cauſe of my country, 
and the diſpleaſure would be moſt. 
likely to be great, when the applica- 


tion came through a channel that 


. would inſure ſucceſs. 4 ſhall endea- 
your 


* 
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vour to find out privately, whether 
IT might not be permited | to viſit 
Vienna, without giving any offence, 
but J beg and intreat chit no means 
may be uſed to obtain conſent; _ 
; that is but concealing miſchief. 


5 Joskrh. What is 4. cntionlar 


5 reifon that the court of France is fo 
much averſe to your viſiting any « other el 
en ee 5 


BrxTADHx. I believe it-is becauſe 


; they are afraid of any connection 

_ ariſing between the Americans and 
the other nations of Europe. Though : 
the firſt views of France extended no 
farther than to ſeparate Britain and 
America from each other, yet like 
the true votaries of ambition, W 
views have ſince been extended ä 
2 ſome- 


[an] 


| fomething cher to ſornething that. 


will never be realized. France and 
America are like oil and water, they 
will never coaleſce; when grievances 
on both ſides are forgotten, Britain 
and America will be good friends, 
but never France and America; they 
are jealous of the French and diſlike 


— 


5 them, beſides a ſtorm is perhaps at 
no very great diſtance, thę French 
will be diſappointed and may then 


claim returns for the favours they 


have done America, AS: Louis the 


XIV. reminded the Dutch ; but the 
Americans neither can nor will make 
| the return they with, (to grant them 
an excluſive trade) nor do the Frenen 
deſerve it, for there never was one 15 
grain of generoſity or of friendſhip, 
in any thing they have done for un 
: Ey towards Britain, and their o 
intereſt _ 


<> 
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2 intereſt have been their vaty motives, 
and in the firſt of theſe they are re- 
warded ſufficiently already, though 
8 their Is no end to ambition. TY F 


Joskru. 1 l the matter 


now perfectly, and ſhould be glad 
to know whether there is much rea- 
ſon for ſaying, that the French court 
is not to be truſted; that 1 its Promiſes | 
are e not well U kept. | 


"Bux JAMIN. I alive there 3 is very 


3 reaſon for ſaying ſo, for as in- 

tereſt is their ſole motive of action, 

5 both in makin 8 promiſes and in keep- 

ing them whenever views change, 
before the promiſe is performed, then 

is it forfeited. —As individuals, I 

| know no men I would ſooner put 

3 truſt in chan the French, but as 

1 _— politicians | 


LT 


= politicians 1 truſt to nothing they 


fay, for I know it juſt depends upon 


what may appear to be their intereſt 
2t the time. 


Josnru. That is abominable: how 
can men of honour 3 in their own af- 


fairs be ſo void of all ſhadow of it in 


To matters of ſtate? 


8 AMIN. Why 1 think it may 
be explained. Every man in France, 85 
whether high or low, i 18 bred up in a 


belief, that whatever can be done for 


the ſervice of the Grand Monarque 
is right to be done, and I do not think 
any other conſideration would lead 
ſome men of honour whom I know _ 
to forfeit their word as I have ſeen 
them do. This appears to me to be 
the caſe, whether or not I am n right 
Ido 


_ * „„ race ere rroR — 
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5 1 0 not pretend to fay, put it muſt 
be ſome very ſtrong motive indeed, 
that can make a man of honour for- 


feit his word, or neglect to e : 
| his promiſe. 3 


Torn. I imagine you are perfect- 


ly right, and am ſorry that 1 the moſt 
refined nation in the world ſhould be 
10 far barbarouſly ignorant, as to 
think that any hu man inſtitution can 
alter the eternal laws of right and 
wrong; that i is one of the things I 
diſlike moſt in the Roman Catholic 
religion, that it makes truth and 
juſtice ſubſervient to the will and in- 
tereſt of men, as if there were any 
power in nature that could alter or 
ſuſpend: theſe eternal immutable laws 85 
for one moment. 0 


E 1 
Bux JAMIN. It g gives us but a bad 
idea of the Avian « underſtanding, to 
find, that the prejudices of education 
can ſo far ſuperſede reaſon as to ad- 
mit of ſuch extravagant and wild 
fancies; I ſcarcely ever yet knew any 
man who upon ſome particular ſub- 
ject was not widely wrong, not in- 
dceed through ignorance, though 
every man muſt be ignorant on many 
= ſubjects, but from prejudice, this is 
0 me 4 proof, that though there 
certainly is ſuch a thing as reaſon 
founded on immutable truth, yet 
that error eaſily aſumes its appear- 
ance when the paſſions or prejudices 
of men interfere.— But this! is a ſub- 
ject, on which, if we were fully to 
enter, we ſhould not only conſume 
the ſmall remainder of this day, but | 
a whiole day, or perhaps many days. 
3 „NN Josxrh. | 
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Josrrii. Part of what 1 wiſhed to 
"ot 1 find muſt be put off till another 


time. I have a great many queſtions, ; 
| to which 1 ſhall trouble you to give 


anſwers when we meet again 3 ; they 

Il —_ relateina particular manner to the 
1 Engliſh Court, and ſome of the cha- 

—_ racters who _ there. . 


- BxvIAnIx. lam not ere if 1 
8 could give you much in formation on 
That head, for as 1 have not been in 
England ſince the war begun, and 
the moſt part of thoſe who make a 
figure now, were but little known 
till then. Jam not well acquainted 5 
j With their characters, but what I 
Edo; know, I ſhall with much pore 
1 communicate. 5 | 


x 216. 1 
Af he Emperor then obſerved that 55 


it was time to depart, and roſe from 


table with apparent regret. Several yo 
1 0 very handſome compliments paſſed on 
both ſides, which did not ariſe from 
any formality, or wiſh to pay com- 
5 pliments, but merely were as if ex- 
torted in an involuntary manner, 
by the eſteem which hey had for 


each other. 


They agreed to meet carly on 


the third day, as was before pro- 


poſed, and to correſpond by letter bh. - 


from which the Emperor inſiſted 


that all ceremony ſhould be baniſhed, 
and even titles laid aſide, ONE! We ſ are 


ewe minds,” ſaid he * making 
7% communications, and what have _ 
« we to do with the imaginary 


L wh. 


= 


E 3 
e titles and honours which man- 
1 0 kind have eſtabliſhed ?_ as men, 
„ we are only equals ; ; and in our 
© converſation and our letters, let us 


— 


affect nothing more. „The Em- 


peror with his attendant, returned to 
Paris, and Dr. Franklin was not 
long in following, being already Tas . 
ther too late. es, = 


Whether the ander was re- 


newed on the third day (which muſt | 
have been a Tueſday) does not ap- 
pear, but it is probable that by ſome 
accident it never did take place, for 
in the letter which Dr. Franklin 
wrote from America there is no men- 
tion of that, or of any other thing 
that paſſed between them, except 
at this converſation, to ſeveral parts 5 


of DE 


't Ty 'T” 
of which he refers: beſides, | he. firs, 


5 To0n after I was honoured with 
« your viſit at my cottage hear 
e Paris, &c.“ inſtead of which he 
Would more | probably have ſaid, 


e“ ſoon. after our laſt meeting at 
6 Paris.“ 


But Ing thin: 18 s only conjetture, 
nor is there any degree of proba- 


: — bility that it ever will. be known "UE 


for the accident to which the world 

18 indebted for this converſation, 

and the following letter, is fo 
ſtrange, that another like to it, 
is not within the bounds of pro- 

bability, and ſcarcely even within 
the Province of chance. 


55 We ought ! in this caſe, to follow the 
3 advice Which his Excellency, with 
e 1 5 5 
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'f work propriety gave tis Im 
perial gueſt, and not let ourſelves 
be diſappointed or diſtreſſed by a 
thing which it is beyond e our power 
either to avert or alter. — 


„ : 


ns EXCELLENCY 
PEXJAMIN | FRANKLIN, 
ro r 


EMPEROR JOSEPH. | 


eue, May 74 17 56. 


W HILE it pleaſes 570 to 


allow Benjamin Franklin to enjoy 
life and thoſe powers, w ithout which 5 


it is not to be deſired, it Will be one 


of his greateſt pleaſures to fulfill his ; 


promiſe to his IIluſtrious friend, by 


| _ informing. him of” every material f | 
: bg. RD occur- e 
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occurrence | that can e to an 


old man. 


Soon after 1 was honoured by your 


viſit at my C ottage in France, I bid 
adieu to that ambitious and TS 
nation, and indeed I may lay to 
Europe; for at my age, another 
5 viſit to your continent is neither 
to be wiſhed for, nor expected. 
| While 1 was at fea, unincumber⸗ 
ed with buſineſs, and ſhut up from 
85 ſocicty, (for 1 literally Was ſo) 
I entertained myſelf with writing 
85 ſome trifling obſervations on Ven- 
tilation, as by that 1 might divert 
myſelf, perhaps increaſe the con- 
veniency of mankind, and take 
- my leave for ever of natural Philoſo- 
8 Phy; , at the ſame. time I conjeCtured, 8 


and 
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and ſorry I am to lay 7 too | truly 7 


that wheii I ſet foot on this Weſtern 


world I ſhould not find time to in- 
dulge my own inclination in my 
KAudien; and I am now convin- 
ced that I have done for ever, with 
every thing but the Political a affairs 
of my country. 


"On: my arrival, I found the de- 
” rangement of finances, the confuſion 


of affairs, and the poverty that might 


be expected after a long and deſpe- 


rate civil war; but alas, I did not find 


that unanimity, that friendſhip, and 


that regard for the public weal, that 


might i alſo been expe :cted, among 
men Who had fought in the fame 

| field, and who had bled in the ſame 
cauſe; in the cauſe of freedom, of 
„ | Db. juſtice, 


TW! 


| juſtice, and of their. country.—In 
place of that I found ſubſtituted ſuch 

a combination of feuds, of jealouſies, 

and of ff -rent opinions on every ſub- 
5 ject, that it ſeemed as if the Demon 
of diſcord had preſided over all the ; 
people on this Continent, 


It was, as in 1501 times, when 
there was no King in Iſrael, and 
oo. man did what ſeemed good 
his own eyes. 2 When 1 let 
. to go to France, 1 won- 
derful unanimity prevailed; they _ 
were as a well diſciplined army : 
ſore a battle. All their faces were 
as in one direction, and their minds 
turned to one object: but alas, o 
my return, they were like 


| ._ untrained, undiſciplined HS, 


looking a thouſand ways, and aim- 


in 8 5 
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| ing at a thouſand different objects, 


| nag, diſtreſſing, and in- 
Juring each other. — 


O, how imperfect is human na- 

5. and how widely miſtaken are 
thoſe reaſoning Philoſophers, WhO 

imagine that the human mind was 


framed to be completely happy, or 


| that it can exiſt without being 


kept in order by ſuffering or by N 


far. Here are three millions of 
5 examples to prove, that liberty, 
that a fine foil and affluence, but 
5 heap curſe s upon 111 regulated minds. 


Were the fields barren, to fatigue 


the body with their cultivation, or 


were there Kings to hold them in 


ſubjection, they might perhaps, be 
| tolerably happy, but as it is, 5 
are e miſerable. 


+ 95 | ele 


[as 1 
alen ſome andy form of Go- 


vernment is eſtabliſhed here, it will 
be long before America will be a 
flouriſhing country, and it 18 even 
not impoſſible but that if in- 

ternal diſſentions continue long, it 


may fall a prey to European powers, 


who may divide it among them 
5 ſelves.— Of this I am the more afraid, 
5 that 1 perceive, if theſe difſenſions 
continue long, they will both per- 
vert and fatigue the minds of peo- 
ple ſo much, that they will ſubmit to 
. any fort of oppreſſion. 


7 am almoſt tempted to «th that 


Gore. of the moſt active leaders in 
the Revolution had been made King, 
: only, that the merits of different lead. 
ers, which might have intitled them 
to nearly awd claims, and might . 


have 
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Have ell oned farther diſturbances. | 
Merit alone, Lam afraid admits of - 
too great a variety of opinions, to be 
a claim for gener al ſubmiſſion ; and > 
mankind have very wiſely allowed 

2 | more decided ſort of claim, that 
of Hereditary right, which however 

| abſurd, ſome people may think it, is 

5 certainly much better of the two. To 
make men unite in one opinion, 18 the 
e and that 1 15 the way to do 

it. It is as neceſſary to gain order 
: 41 regularity N State, that all 
power ſhould iſſue from one point, 

as in deſcribing a circle, that the 
| circumference ſhould be drawn by 
means of a centre. 1with America 


were fairly under ſome regular 


Government, and after viewing all _ 


different forms, I ſhould prefer that of ; 


- England, with ſome alterations. | 
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As 1 before fall, my countrymen 
are of v very different opinions on every 
ſubject, and moſt of all on that of 
government, ſo that it would be in 
vain at preſent. to propoſe any par- 
ticular form; were I inclined to do 
| it, I (hould propoſe Britain for the 
118061 I would invite over a Proteſ- 
tant Prince from Europe, and one of 
the fons of t the king of England, would be 
my choice; for, after the recollection 
. of recent grievances iscovered by time, 
England and America will be good 
friends; the fame people, the e 

language, religion and manners, 
who are ſo naturally connected ro . 


they ? Theſe are folid reaſons for a | 


friendſhip, and I am convinced will 
one day rivet it very cloſe. This idea 
775 of the fon of the King of England 
LY, being — of America, may appear 
e e a little | 


b. 40 


a little frange from me, who have 


8 oppoſed the government of the father 


fo ſtrongly, but it only ſhews that 1 
oppoſed it from principle, and not 
from enmity; for the ſake of my 
country, and not of myſelf. It would 
be waſting time to enter at length 


into any ſerious reaſons for this, 
but there are many, and in my opin- 


ion weighty. There is not any man 
in America who would do for a king, 
for men never ſubmit except by force, 


to be governed by one of their fel- 
low ſubjects. There is one _ 


however, that I muſt mention leſt 
this idea ſhould ever get out into the _ 
world, it would be indiſpenſabl 
3 neceflar y, to make a law regarding 
the ſucceſſion, that the. crowns of Eng- 
Jiand and America never could be held 
TE. by tne fame ferfn, but that — of 
- heirs 


3 — 
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| [ to the King of America by 
marriage, the Crown ſhould go to 
his next natural heir, provided ſuch 


heir was neither King of Britain, 


nor heir apparent to the Crown. —I 
dare ſay it will appear, that I have 


changed my ideas a little about Kings 


and Crowns: I freely own it was 
always a maxim of mine to improve 
: by experience, and old as I now am, 
Iſtill continue to do ſo. The con- 
dition in which T: have found my 
country, is very new to me, and has 
5 altered my opinion: Not with re- 
ſpect to the throwing off the Britiſh ; 
yoke, for that 1 approve of as much 
as ever; but with reſ pect to the beſt 
mode of Government, my opinion 18 
conſiderably altered. Theſe opinions 
however, are ten years at leaſt, too 
early for America; + but 1 in time they 


will 
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will come to my way of thinking. 
Of the endleſs diſturbances here, it 
"would be uſeleſs to give any detail. 
Indeed 1 am fo ſick of them, and ſo 


much vexed and diſappointed, that 


1 I: cannot even think on the ſubject 8 


5 with any degree of patience; but if f 
any ſymptom ſhould appear, from 
which 1 might augur better days, 


Ev: it ſhall be proclaimed to all the * orld 
5 by ſound of trumpet. 


ä thing that relates to the DN. 


politics of nations, or the good of: 


mankind, will I know, be an accep- 
table communication. Perhaps you 


8 know already, more of what I am 
going to ſpeak, than I do myſelf 1 5 
but Rill I cannot help noticing it. — 


The application of arithmetie to po- . 
; litical affairs, has been of great uſe to 
. man- 
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wink Fe it has been practiſed; 
though that has not been for any 
great length of time. Two or three 
months ago, I received from a friend 
in London, a ſpecimen ofa new 1n- 
vention, in which the trade and 
finances of England were delineated 1 
-m charts upon paper, like a map of 
country. The longitude conſiſt- 8 


ing, as it were, of equal portions of 


time, and the latitude of equal ſums ; 
. of money, in ſuch a manner, that a 
man's yearly 1 income for a number of 
years, or the revenues or trade of a 
nation aſſume a fixed ſhape, and give 
a very ſimple and accurate idea of 


the progreſs and amount of the 
tranſaction. | . 


It 3 is not 10 much on account of the 
ingenuity of the invention, as for its 
3 5 
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great utility that 1 mention this! and 
J am free to declare, that J do not 
know any diſcoveryof late that I think 
will be of more utility than this 
| fort of arithmetic, becauſe it im- 
preſſes a diſtinct idea of thoſe national 
affairs on the mind. A thing which 
| hitherto never was done, nor indeed . 
could be done by figures. I dare ſay, 


rhough ſome time is nece ary wr; 


every change, that before it is long, ; 


moſt nations will have duplicates | of bn 


their accounts made out in this man- 
ner. I have begun to practiſe the 
ods here, and it throws light upon 


the ſtate of our accounts, as if by in- 


ſpiration, one minute giving a much 
clearer idea of the matter, than whole : 
days and weeks do without this 
ſimple! invention. Certainly, 1 think 
it it muff be well known on the Con- | 
tinent 


tinent, her the; FEED fouls of mankind 
ſeldom lets paſs unnoticed at this 
day, any uſeful improvement; but 
ſhould it not have got into Germany, 
I cannot let flip. this opportunity of 
mentioning a thing that may be of 
ſo much uſe to the affairs of the Em- 
115 pure, and indeed of the world. 95 


1 3 by Cons: Eaglih and 
"Pack newſpapers, that your threats 
_ againſt Maſonry, have been enforc- 
ed.—I am rather ſorry for it; but on 
that ſubje& I have nothing to ſay 
farther, than what was ſaid at my 
. cottage in France. 1 


| With ref; pet to Britiſh affairs, as 
far as I can underſtand. them, they 
are poſting on the very road that 
France wiſhes; all that Ican lay, 18, 
Y that 


that 1 am Jie CR that 3 it is ſo; 
but nothing. but extreme neceſſity 


ever alters the meaſures. of the 


* Miniſters. 


8 dats 5 chat the internal regu- 
lations, which I am informed are 
making in France, will ſoon raiſe 
her to great wealth and importance, 
and I hope the other nations on the 
_ Continent, particularly the domini- 


ons of my Wuftriou friend, will not 
be left behind. 


: E d ng confidence among 
people of buſineſs towards each 
XX other 7 deſtroying the old laws of- in- 
corporated towns, and giving as 
much freedom to practiſe any trade, 
in any place as poſſible, are the ways 


to increaſe trade and manufactures. I 
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Ode law i in 8 that has been 
long in force and much eſteemed in 


the German dominions, ſhould be 
altered or repealed, the one that I 


mean, obliges artiſts to travel three 
years, for improvement in their buſi- 
neſs before they can ſettle in any 
town; now this 1 is very wrong, for 
it accuſtoms men to put too great a 
value on the nicety and excellence of _ 
their work, while 5 608 would . 
be much more uſeful, 
cannot always afford to ya” "the 
niceſt articles. 
the mechanical arts flouriſh | moſt, 
people get leave to Work as they 
pleaſe, provided they ſatisfy their 


employers. This laſt is far the better . 
7 way, 


men 


In England where 


becauſe theſe men think of 


making money and nothing elſe, 
Men! 18 s the true object; ; it is that 


alone 


: e a 18 the criterion 16 which : 
you can judge of a man's real value 
to his country as an artiſt; 1 do not 
mean to ſpeak of thoſe men "of 
genius, who. invent and improve L 
things, they are to be found in every 5 
country, the greater part of buſineſs 


— done not by men of genius, but of 


labour and induſtry, and therefore, 
5 they ſhould be encouraged i in prefer- 


| ence to kill, in theſe days when 


there are many men of ingenuity 55 
without taking any means to encour- 
age them, farther than what the de- 

ſire of money holds out. If there is AY 
any miſtake in this reaſoning, it is | 


addreſſed to one WhO can ſee the er- 
10 but it is not ſo much founded on 


theory as on experience, when I was 


in \ Foglans, 


7 1 

= ſend this fler by. 2 private 
| gentleman to Vietinl, directed under 
cover to Monſ. B- and I ſhould 
en vaſt pleaſure add twice as much, 


but I am obliged to £0 into the in- 
terior country to-morrow, to endea- 


vour to accomodate ſome differences 8 


that have ariſen about the diviſion of 

lands. In this manner are we con- 
ſtantly teazed here: there! 18 no trouble 
in exerting one's ſelf in a good cauſe, 
and when the object fills the mind, 
but in ſmall affairs, I am all body and 
5 lazy. When the great 

affairs of the nation occupied me, I 
was all mind, and though often 
1 1 knew no more of the feel- 
ing I have now, than I do of the 

pleaſures of the Elyſian Fields. So 
N is the Phyſical Uifference, that * 
the 
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the | energy of the mind makes on the 


1 conſtitution of the body. 4 


1 


— — 1 hope for the honour of a letter, 
- which, indeed, I have been already 
expecting, and I ever am with the 


4 moſt perfe& reſpect, and with a full 


ſenſe of the honour of this corre 


. ſpondence from which, however, 88 
agreed, T” have excluded all cere- 


mony, yr 


your 8 moſt faithfully, 
BEN). FRANKLIN, 


— TT 


